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— ’ quire much sunshine and do not make the jably corresponds in feeding value with /attended, and the diseUssion of the lec- |pastures are bare, but cattle look passa-|can farm, is unpleasant to look at, but NEWS AND COMMENT 
ite that COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. growth in corn that ‘they would if sown |that from native grasses, and some even |tures was quite brisk ®t times. Easton | ble. Mostly short-horn grades and scrubs. |the decadence of a one-time prosperous —_—- i 
‘eatment alone in well-prepared soil, they will in |assert that it is equal to alfalfa, which it | had one of the best meetings of the series, |Inferior grade of cattle on the poorer soil | farm, probably the pride of the sire, or it | Although the ancients protected the feet 
reedyang WORMAN J. aa | EDITORS. favorable seasons if the corn is not too |is sald to resemble in some respects when {and the club of new RURAL WORLD |as a matter of course. may have been the grand sire, is always |°f their horses with some covering—usual- ny 
eo. H. A. BEREMAR, r heavy or closely planted make a good | properly cured and handled. At all events, [readers from that plag® will know from | The general conditions are a decided |sad. Not so much from the economical |!y straw—horseshoes of the kind now ¥ 
W States growth of vines, and after corn is har-|from a general survey of the reports, |this that Lyon has ot forgotten them. |improvement on Texas and Arkansas, and |as from the moral standpoint. If ‘‘a no- |known were not in general use until the 
ely tree lished every Wed , in Chemi- | vested can be plowed under for wheat or |thistle hay is considered by those who} Pickering was a failufe the second day |! presume are the stepping stone to the ! 
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1 vigor any succeeding crop. This method in- |have used it nutritious and fattening, and | from the fact of a primary election being |famous blue grass region of Kentucky. kind of a specimen is it who takes no A French crop report just issued shows i 

l- power, streets, St. Louis, Mo., at one dollar per | volves only the cost of seed and labor of |cattle and sheep with no other feed can |held there; strange that a farmer can If any of your readers desire to visit | pride in his holding, or his credit, or in his |that the French wheat crop for the past } 

dence of year. Hastern office, Chaimer D. Col- | sowing. be sustained throughout the winter in as |spend a day electing some politician to of- |the blue grass region via Cincinnati and |reputation, and by his own indolence, or it |year amounts to 125,000,000 hectoliters. } 
n conf man, 5% Temple Court, New York City.| They will keep weeds down, which in a /fair condition as‘ when other ordinary |fice and be too busy t0 go and listen to 








Po building, corner of Bighth and Olive 


Advertisers will find theRURAL WORLD 
the best advertising medium of its class 


wet season and a rank soil are a pest ap- 
parently unavoidable, as they will grow 


tn the United States. Address all letters jin corn long after cultivation is impossi- 


to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, Chemi- 
eal Building, St, Louis, Mo. 


ble with horse power. 
The best sorts for fertilizing purposes 





Subscribers should bear in mind that 


are the vining kinds as the Blacks. 
Various quantities of seed are recom- 


the RURAL WORLD is stopped when |mended, depending upon conditions, A 
the time paid for has expired. To keep |half-bushel to the acre of the vining sorts 
up a constantly increasing subscription |is ample and less is necessary if sowed 
list we allow old subscribers to send & | between corn rows. 


NEW name with their own for one dollar, 


The agricultural economists maintain 


and to add at any time NEW names at |that it is better to feed such crops and 
fifty cents each—but renewals without /return the manure to the soil, and they 
new names are at one dollar a year. Weare quite right in the abstract. But the 











forage is used. It is also indicated that 
horges and mules do not seem to care so 
much for, nor do so well on thistle hay as 
does other stock, and hogs will not eat it 
at all, although they relish the thistles 
when cut and fed green. When used with 
sorghum, millet, alfalfa, etc., the general 
experience has been that cattle made no 
apparent distinction between them, and 
if any preference was shown it would 
likely be in favor of the thistles. The hay 
is generally all thistles, owing to their 
habits of growth, as where sufficiently 
numerous to justify harvesting they have 
usually choked out other vegetation, 


lectures on matters of vital importance 
to himself and his profession. 

So ended the first two weeks of Missouri 
institutes, and while the meetings were 
not as largely attended as last year the 
interest was as great, @nd the good seed 
sown in past meetings has grown into a 
crop of better methods. 

At Rockport we found several men from 
my home county and ft was a pleasure 
to note that they were Prosperous people. 
Up at Graham the writer found a pro- 
gressive set of farmers, but he also found 
something to scold abopt, in perhaps 500 
loads of stable manure thrown out on a 


want a favorable impression of Indiana 
and Southern Ohio, they had better take 
the Big Four or Vandalia route. The B. 
& O. will make them think the Ozark re- 
gion is a paradise. Although apples are 
a good crop where grown, the extent 
is very limited. 

Crossing the Ohio river at Cincinnati 
on the Southern railroad bridge the trav- 
eler enters on the sacred soil of Ken- 
tucky, and after traversing a more or less 
broken farming country, at about 60 
miles south of the Ohio river he emerges 
on the gently rolling plateau of the world- 
famous and widely advertised district, 
popularly known as the “Blue Grass Re- 


ble peasantry is its country’s pride,” what 


may be viciousness, sinks to a condition 
beneath his own respect, or the respect of 
his fellow-men. The success of our great 
republic has not been built on this foun- 
dation, and these instances are not pecu- 
liar to Kentucky, but to all early settled, 
and notably in the rich farming districts, 
where the second and third generation 
are now in the saddle, and where this 
spirii of indolence and expensive tastes 
have followed the successful efforts of 
prior generations. 

I noticed your correspondent, Mr. Lyon, 
touched on this subject the other week in 
writing from Southern Kentucky, but you 


ninth century. 


This is the largest crop in twenty years 
past, except that for the year 1898-9. 

Government officials are preparing to 
drill test wells in Western Nebraska as a 
preliminary to commencing irrigation 
work. Storage reservoirs cannot well be 
located in this state and the water for 
irrigation purposes must come from arte- 
sian wells. 

The Bureau of Forestry state that in an 
average year 6) human lives are lost by 
forest fires, $25,000,000 worth of real prop- 
erty is destroyed, 10,274,089 acres of tim- 
ber land are burned over, and young for- 
est growth worth $75,000,000 is killed. These 


will find plenty of samples in Indiana, 
) d-hoo/, also allow subscribers to club with the |doctrine is in no danger if we add that jeven other weeds, and in the majority of |creek bank to wash @way, when some |gion” of Kentucky. So much has been |Illinois, Missouri and Iowa. appalling facts should be sufficient argu- 
twice-a-week “Republic” or the twice-|in many instances the farmer is not in |cases no cultivated crops were grown; |fields in the immedisté vicinity stood in | written on this small section of a state of | 1 am not moralizing, but stating facts |™e"t for better protective legislation in 
oh emes a-week “Globe-Democrat” at $1.25 a year | position to properly cut, cure and care for |and if attempted they more often than |sore need of it, and he thopes that before | medium area, although great on style and |a3 I observe them, facts which can be the states of the northwest. 
Fé, stend- —thus securing two one-dollar papers at|a crop of cow pea hay, while the direct |otherwise came to naught. Small grains, |spring this manure wil! have been hauled | pedigree, that I shall make my remarks |corroborated by the most casual observer| An agricultural contemporary says: ’ 
jones pro- y p y y ' 
yes reas, that very low price. We appreciate the | return of the accumulated nitrogen to the |such as wheat, rye and oats, are easy |to some near-by fleMis, Here the road | general and brief. in the districts named. There is talk in some parts of Kansas of ' 
out. kind efforts of our patrons in all parts |soil is made with little additional labor. | victims of the thistles. Crops that can be |question was agitated, the main effort] The blue grass region proper is a gent-| “he “Blue Grass Region” is the father |burning corn instead of coal this winter. i} 
— ef the union in speaking good words in |If the farmer needs the hay he should | frequently cultivated, like corn, can be | being directed toward the improvement of |ly undulating plateau of rich limestone |0f pedigree stock, is a typical fine stock |Artists with the old-fashioned bucksaw ' 
behalf of the RURAL WORLD, and it is | feed it by all means. successfuly grown, other conditions being | the common earth road, This seems to the | farming soil, from 40 to 50 miles square, at |district, rather of,the old than of the |might find Kansas a profitable place to { 
to these efforts we attribute our con- 2 favorable, in spite of the thistles, as the | writer a mistake as in many sections of jan elevation of from 850 to 950 feet above |modern school, but is intensely interest- | winter. Corn is reported so big out there 
BUDS, BIRDS AND BUGS. : vd 
stantly increasing circulation. weres alley frequent cultivation necessary for the best |much less wealth the‘ roads are all of |sea level. The city of Lexington is nearly |ing to all lovers of fine stock, more par- |that it will have to be sawed into stove 
A Brief History in Three Chapters. development of the corn greatly retards |stavel and macadam. Good friends, the |/in the center of it, with the towns of |ticularly horses. Several other districts |lengths and the native Kansan doesn't 
jlege ; 
~ pooan FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- and dwarfs the growth of those not killed | writer knows of districts where the aver-/Paris on the east, Georgetown on the |beat it for cattle, mixed farming, both | know how to wrestle with the bucksaw. 
Reading, TIONS. a I. ; by it. But lands badly infested with Rus- |9g¢ selling price of jand is less than $25 |north and Versailles on the west. The |for extent and product. Instructions have been issued from 
sma We do not oe i irty years ago spraying fruit trees |.i,, thisties are at best much depreciated |Per acre where improved roads costing |Kentucky river bounds it on the south| There is only one Kentucky “Blue Grass |washington to the effect that oleomar- | 
e do not propose in this connection | was almost unheard of. The thousand and for general farming. $1,800 to $5,000 per mile are found every- |and west. There are patches of similar |Region,” and it is an interesting study. midind maniaaaaa ? ; 

i to dwell upon the probabilities of a na-j|one insect enemies of the Horticulturist h Surely yo th your $60, $80 and a“ f a ers are at frequent in- j 
a ; The thistle: t for hay with w-|Where. Surely you, 3 , soils outside, but the district named is a |Its people are probably the most cour- |teryais to furnish tk . } 
tional farmers’ organization, nor to em-|had not arrived—in force. The orioles eo thisties are cut for hay with mo ren $100 d, could afford to ae urnish the revenue bureau 
—— i rs, ordinarily when 8 to 12 inches high, |°Y®" per acre Bnd, could a solid, beautiful farming country; fine |teous and hospitable of any similar dis- 

phasize the need for such an institution, |and robins nested in the trees and the |®TS, Ordinarily when 2 mmc gh, 


if indeed it were desirable or even possi- |sparrows and brown 


dle. 


thrushes in the 
hedge rows. There were plenty of birds, 


It is true that organization is the order | plenty of bugs for the birds and plenty of 
of the day. The labor unions among the | buds and fruit for the boys. 
industrial classes, and the billion dollar II. 


consolidations among capitalists have 
suggested to those directly interested in 
agricultural affairs the feasibility of some 
sort of combination by the farmers of this 


Last week Mr. Edwin H. Riehl empha- 
sized the point that spraying thoroughly 
was the only safeguard foragood orchard 


and blooming, before the stems become 
hardened and woody. The methods of 
handling after cutting are various. Some 
rake and stack immediately; others let 
them cure as they lie, afterwards stack- 
ing; while still others let them wilt, then 
cure in shock, and haul from the field as 
used. or stack at convenience; whatever 
way they are handled seems to give satis- 


improve. your main foads at a like cost. 
Perhaps the writer ij a trifle queer in his 
ideas, but he would father own second or 
even third-rate aa with good roads 
than the richest lami in the world and 
have to drag throywh mud axle deep 
three months in the year. By adopting 
the Waters-King method of dragging the 
road after each rain much Can be done to 


roads and handsome, comfortable farm 
improvements. It is essentially a stock 
farming section, the famous grass from 
which it takes its name being indigenous. 
It was first settled in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century by the descendants 
of the Chevaliers from Virginia, just 
about 150 years after Lionel Gardiner 
erected his Puritan windmill on the banks 


trict in the country, but much as [I like 
the people and admire their district so far 
as stock raising is concerned, I am com- 
pelled to say there are others. 

THOMAS LAWSON. 


NATIONAL HIGHWAYS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I need not 


with samples of the ingredients used in 
their product, and also of the finished ar- 
ticle. This decision has been found nec- 
essary, as burnt salt and cotton seed oil 
are being used to give a butter color to 
the spurious compound. 

The Jersey Cattle Club of Illinois met at 
|the State Fair grounds at Springfield 
Tuesday, Sept. 30, at 1 o'clock p. m. Offi- 





road id DL *bere. must come speak of the wonderful, unprecedented |cers were elected for the followin ear i 
some country a8 a protection from the en- ae ae gms Pry ie faction, provided the hay is not rainwash- praemage He eT ae road will show “no a the Connecticut river; "so" that -Its-ae~/erops aiid finely developed fruit this year, {and other business transacted. Mr. Tay- 

ated, croachments of those opposing forces al- = = — att. trait - eans a |°2 2fter cutting, which discolors and may |hottom,” when you heave the “lead line.” riculture is not ancient, even though the | which excels anything in the state's his- |lor of Orfordville, Wisconsin, made an 

rm a- ready indicated and as a positive weapon sen “ss a. sy Se weg nape make it distasteful to stock. To prevent| (o), waters’ suggestion of a thin coat ~~ = ane 5 2 and stock shone tory. By reading the RURAL WORLD I /address and also judged the Jerseys. E. | 

os for the betterment of agricultural condi-|rhere are still plenty of bugs and plenty |S Possibility in a measure, it Is sug-|o¢ gravel to prevent mud sticking to the |) ON ue pe ter has @ great respect |see the same condition prevails in all por- |N. Cobb was elected president of the club 











tions generally. 


of boys; a little fruit, but where are the 


That an effective sodality is possible | pirgs, 


among the farmers of this country does 
not yet appear. That such an end'‘is ex- 


III. 
In the report of the Missouri Audubon 


tremely difficult or at present immature |Society, published in “Bird Lore,” the or- 


is shown from the wrecks by the wayside 


gan of the Audubon societies, for August, 


The Farmers’ Alliance, the Grange move- |it is stated that song and insectivorous 
ment, the farmers’ co-operative stores | birds have decreased 62 per cent and game 
and the Populist party have each flashed | birds 80 per cent in the state of Missouri 


a meteoric course across the heavens and |during the past fifteen years. Are the 
song and game birds to follow the buffalo 


left, at best, a few floating sparks, re 


minders of their failure. These failures |and Indian to extinction? Draw your own 


were not absolute. 
preparations for the final victory. 
Speculations on this subject have an in 


terest, and the matter will doubtless work 


‘itself out in due course of events. It must 
be non-political and it must be similar in 
plan to the American Federation of La- 
bor; that is, a federation of distinct local 
or state organizations of specific inter- 
ests. 

There are two facts which every farmer 
and every “farmer’s friend’ should keep 
steadfastly in mind. One is that a lasting 
and powerful organization cannot be 
forced. It must be a development arising 
naturally from existing conditions to meet 
the natural demand for such a consum- 
mation when the time is ripe. The second 
fact is that the or izing infi must 
come from within. No ready-to-wear 
schemes go, 

A fool and his money are soon parted, 
and it must be a very foolish farmer, in- 
deed, who would take stock in or consign 
produce to an enterprise whose chief asset 
is a high-sounding name and a monu- 
mental nerve. Ordinary prudence, just 
iny old kind of caution, would at least re- 
quire an investigation as to the sponsors 
for such an institution. Here is a safe 
query: “Who are the men behind it?’ 
And here is a test: “Does it ring true?” 





They are only the moral. There are more chapters. 


HORTICULTURE. 


The contract for grading the sites of the 
Palaces of Agriculture and Horticulture 
at the World’s Fair has been let. 
work will require the handling of 252,000 
cubic yards of earth, carrying it an aver- 
age distance of 500 feet. 
building, according to revised plans, will 
be 600 by 1,600 feet, covering an area of 
nearly a million square feet, or more than 
22 acres. In this great building will be dis- 
played the extensive exhibits of foods, 
bees and bee products, 
farm machinery and the agricultural ex- 
hibits of states and nations of the world. 
The location of the building is near the 
central part of the Exposition grounds, 
and its immense size, upon the elevated 
site which has been allotted to it, will 
make it perhaps the most prominent of 
the fifteen great exhibit palaces. 

The Palace of Horticulture will stand 
directly south of the Palace of Agricul- 
ture and will be 400 by 800 feet, having an 
area of 320,000 square feet, or seven and a 
One room in this building, 
400 feet square, will be devoted to fruits 
and fruit products; another room, 200 by 
400, to a conservatory, with floral display, 


gested that thistle stacks should be top- 





ped with something that will turn rain, as 
at first the thistles lie very loosely and 
will not shed water, although later set- 
tling quite compactly. Some report that 
thistles can be cut two or three times 
during a season, when conditions are fa- 
vorable. 

Wherever live stock has access to this- 
tles it is observed that the young plants 
are greedily eaten, and they are found ex- 
cellent for increasing the flow of milk. 
Their early growth gives succulent graz- 


PALACES OF AGRICULTURE AND |ing in the spring some time before other 


vegetation is advanced sufficiently to be 
available and is likely to be abundant on 
infested tracts, regardless of weather or 
soil conditions. 

It is generally reported that all live 
stock relish the pasturage afforded by 
thistles for the three or four growing 
months each year, but that sheep and 
eattle particularly like it, abandoning 
other herbage in its favor, and even break 
through fences in their eagerness to graze 
upon it, rather than be confined to the 
prairie or buffalo grass. Thistles, of 
course, are most valuable for pasturage 
when young and tender, but live stock 
will eat apparently with relish the ma- 
tured plants in the fields, when damp and 
soft, sometimes even preferring them to 
the green grass. When intended for hay 
thistles preferably should not be grazed 
upon. Whether grazed or cut for hay 
they will in course of the season produce 
abundantly of seed, and their existence is 
in no wise threatened by either. It is also 
reported that the very young plants are 
excellent for human food as “greens.”’ 


NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Home again, 


wheels is a good ore, but is at best a 
| makeshift. 

| It is evident that a gfeat deal of Mis- 
}souri land is changing hénds, and I do not 
, know that the fact is me that calls for 
lany congratulations, forin many cases it 
| seoshs to be falling into he hands of non- 
lresidents, who will hare it farmed by 
| tenants. That country where the small 
farm that is owned andtilled by the man 
who lives on it is alwajs the most pros- 
perous. Such a conditpn provides the 
schoolhouse every few miles, the rural 
free delivery and the rufil telephone. The 
interest of one citizen isthe same as tha 
of every other within sweral miles; good 
roads and all other improvements come 
with a dense populationand better meth- 
ods of agriculture preval. Farmers, hold 
to your lands, even t the division of 
every 160 acres into for farms for your 
four sons. There is bu little land north 
of the Missouri river there any farmer 
needs more than 80 acre in order to have 
all that a man could desire. 

But I moralize and mst write of other 
things. My meeting wh the Governor, 
the new editor and the‘King boys” was 
a pleasant one and I aly regret that it 
was so brief. 

Tobacco is all in thebarn, corn nearly 
all in the shock, and bch a fine crop. We 
have our sorghum hayto cut yet, also a 
patch of cow peas. ‘heat seeding be- 
gins Oct. 1, but we wil not begin before 
the 6th. 

Heavy rains during te past 10 days— 
Sept. 20-29—have put the land in fine 
shape for seeding. Te area of wheat 
sown will be short of ast year, but the 
seed will go in in bett¢ shape. 

Higginsport, O. Cc. D. LYON. 


A MISSOURIAN IN T/E BLUE GRASS 


for and belief in pedigree, but very little 
use for soil with a record of cultivation 
going into centuries of years. The class 
of people who settled the “‘Blue Grass Re- 
gion’’ were naturally lovers of fine stock 
and all manly sports. The farmers of 
that section to-day are worthy scions of 
their high-toned, chivalrous and hospit- 
able progenitors, with all their inherent 
love for fine horses and other stock. To 
these people and this small district be- 
longs the credit and honor of starting and 
disseminating the love for fine stock in 
this country. Their work has been so ef- 
fective in this direction and the growth 
of fine pedigree stock of all kinds so gen- 
eral all over the agricultural sections of 
this country that the once famous “Blue 
Grass Region” is now only a patch in 
that industry. The “Blue Grass Region” 
is unique in that I know of no district 
in the country to compare with it in ap- 
pearance—I have seen richer and larger 
|tarming sections—but in addition to its 
rich soil and substantial improvements 
there is a semi-colonial air in the general 
“tout ensemble” of the district, combined 
with touches of slovenliness in some de- 
tails which would not be found north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line in an equally 
prosperous community. With all this, 
there is an atmosphere of whole-souled 
sportiness which indicates in unmistak- 
able language, “By Gad, sir! we were 
born gentlemen. We will live like gentle- 
men, and the accumulation of filthy lucre 
is a secondary consideration with us."’ 

A drive through the “Blue Grass Re- 
gion” is exceedingly pleasing to the stock 
farmer. Many farms are in perfect order, 
others demand more attention and still 
others show visible signs of neglect and 
decay, but the stock, more particularly 
the horses, are uniformly good. The blue 





tions of the state. Of all the fine articles 
contributed to the RURAL WORLD but 
few speak of the public highways. This 
has been a fairly wet season, and at this 
writing here, in Northwest Missouri, in 
this Grand river country (the finest in 
the world), the bottoms are overflowedand 
the condition of the roads is such the vast 
crops of the season must remain in the 
fields decaying for lack of good roads 
while thousands in the cities are in much 
need of provender. 

I see by the report of Representative 
Tawney of Minnesota, chairman of the 
House committee, which reported the 
World's Fair bill, that Congress made a 
direct appropriation of $2,500,000 to the 
Chicago Columbian Exposition, and that 
buildings and other expenditures by the 
government amounted to $2,881,835, mak- 
ing a total of $5,381,885 to that exposition! 
And that Congress made an appropriation 
of $5,000,000 to aid St. Louis in the Louis- 
jana Purchase Exposition. At the same 
ratio of the Chicago exposition the gov- 
ernment expenditure in buildings, ete., 
will amount to over three millions of dol- 
lars more, making a total of eight mil- 
lions. These two expositions will cost the 
government over $13,381,835, saying noth- 
ing of the Pan-American Exposition at 
Buffalo or the Charleston or New Orleans 
Expositions. All this vast expenditure of 
money has been for display only. After 
all is over, buildings torn down and re- 
moved, sight-seeing vanished, what are 
the results? What great and lasting ben- 
efits have been derived from this vast ex- 
penditure of money with a great amount 
of unnecessary labor? 

Personally, I do not oppose these expo- 
sitions, but I am simply drawing a con- 
trast between vain things of short dura- 
tion and that of permanent and lasting 


for the ensuing year. Cedar Hill Jersey 
Farm won two first premiums on their 
butter. 

The annual meeting of the National 
Agricultural Press League will be held at 
the West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 15, 1902. Members are urged 
and all other agricultural publishers are 
cordially invited to attend. An interest- 
ing programme has been prepared, an- 
nouncement of which will be made later. 
The National Association of Vehicle Man- 
ufacturers meets in Minneapolis Oct. 15, 
16 and 17. 


John W. Springer, as president of the 
National Live Stock Association, states 
that that association, allied with several 
of the largest western railways and indi- 
vidual stockmen, will fight the proposed 
merger of the packing interests, and, if it 
be necessary to do so successfully, Presi- 
dent Morse of the Kansas City and Den- 
ver stock yards said those concerns will 
stand by the stockmen and build an inde- 
pendent plant in Kansas City. 

The well-meant efforts of President 
Roosevelt to end the disastrous coal 
strike by convening a meeting of the 
operators, the coal railroad officials and 
Mitchell, the leader of the Miners’ union, 
were frustrated by the absolute refusal 
of the owner-operators to make the 
slightest concession or to agree to arbi- 
tration as a means of settling differences 
between them. This course was proposed 
by Mitchell, but curtly refused by Presi- 
dent Baer on the part of the railroad and 
coal owners. What the next step will be 
remains to be seen, but special legislation 
by Congress appears to be the only solu- 
tion of the difficulty. 


Experiments have been made in Russia 
































" as — ; acca? seaen dimer tab t. ale te uded Neto b ~~ noon agar ae agp: 'to transfer the electricity of the air into 
tes ane “ proposition in the name of a Farmers and oh, so tired. One never doe re- EGION OF KINTU : uration and of incalculable bene © lthe soil and util 
Lands Co-operative Assooiation may be quite [and still another vom, 0 by 100 feel Be | ciate nis home until he has spent a few Xi — he cannot travel on his “shape.” Pedigree | posterity. Now if that $13,381,835 had been |or food plants. "Wooden a ry 
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— whether he be eredulous or skeptical, is |S and ee ore u aniaaen ‘ot ag. |e? of Southern Ohio, where a 30-acre field |from St. Louis to Citinnati, with nice |a drive over the blue grass region would |ized 2,230.3 miles of road % feet wide. do not cost more than $10. The introduc- 
Darat- the value of forming habits of discrimin- |fects, while the outdoor : of corn or wheat is not seen in ten miles |cool weather and hada splendid oppor- |impress the trained traveler with the con-| The Cumberland, which was called the |tion of the electricity into the soil results 
, kept ition—to think for himself. riculture and horticulture ying par aa of travel, to see the broad 80s and 100s of |tunity of observing thjagricultural situ- |viction that there are others who get up | national road,” was to begin at the town |in the decomposition of the atten come 
rasp COW PEAS FOR GREEN MANURE tensive and interesting, bore ‘y ee the west, and it would not be strictly true |ation en route. earlier in the morning and go to sleep |of Cumberland, in Maryland, on the Po- | stances on which the plants feed, and also 
Nace ‘OR GREE * leral visitor and the practica Pies obi ¢ |to say that the sight of these large fields | The conditions in Illjois are much the ;after a more effective day’s work than do |tomac river, at the head of navigation, | of the fertilizers. It also helps t van k 
to the A young farmer asks, “When shall I Frederick W. hee » oy a always brings pleasant thoughts. The |same as on the Vandia and Big Four |the pecple of the blue grass country. and extend through Virginia, Pennsyl- |tnpe particles of the soil Seiilinhe’ ‘oer 
sow cow peas to be plowed under for |° the department of agriculture and act- grain from the small field is carefully |routes described a fewveeks ago, only @/ his Kentucky “‘oasis’’ originally set |vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, terminating |treated yielded a third sea dints than usual 
orn?” ‘Those familiar with the habits of jing chief of Beomensere. i stacked or more often put into the barn, |little nearer the final wter stage. Cros8s- |the pace for this country, and on occa- at the Missouri river, near St. Louis, Mo. |anq fruit trees almost doubled their yi 14. 
cow peas know that this leguminous plant |both these great palaces are any ™& |\the corn on the small field is all cut up |ing the Wabash river | Vincennes, Ind., | sions revived the interest in Europe in |In 1806 President Jefferson appointed Eli oer vies. 
hut s sensitive to cold and wet. It loves a |Prepared in the be aig soa ™ bed px vd r bre and the fodder fed to the stock. the same even, prosifous looking dis-|the raising of high-class pedigree stock, | Williams and Thomas Moore of Maryland 
afew warm bed, and while needing plenty of |4er Isaac 8. Taylor, the direc sol o that | At Palmyra we held a fine institute, the | trict continues for quila distance, grad- | put unfortunately the balance of the state |and Joseph Kerr of Ohio to lay out and |turnpiked, and as nearly as possible on a 
| that moisture will resist drouth where corn department and it is the expectat on nee work of Buff Jersey and Dr. Luckey be- | ually changing into a mbered and more |o¢ Kentucky, from an agricultural stand- |survey the same to the Ohio river. It |straight line. In 1829 it was completed to 
aS will shrivel. Frost is an enemy of cow |they will far eee ol - Rao pen tor. |ine of especial interest in that newly or-|uneven country with }oorer soil, more | point, is from medium to very poor. Many |ran from Cumberland to Wheeling, W. | Zanesville, at a cost of $600,770.08. In 1839 i 
| in 3 beas and the seed will not germinate in a |"@ngement the sim: aa ganized dairy section. The Palmyra |pasture and less cultivion. Further east |or the farmers of the poorer sections |Va., 132 miles, crossing the Alleghenies, |it was completed to the Indiana line, at a 
aking cold soil. mer exposition. Dairy Association deserves credit for the jand continuing all the/ay until the rall-|appear to be under the impression that |2,238 feet above sea level. The work was |total cost of $2,085,000. It was macadam- 
She In the latitude of St. Louis it is not ad- USE FOR RUSSIAN THISTLES. | way in which its members worked for the |road debouches on thdanks of the Ohio |their Kentucky lineage entitles them to |under the war department, let by con- ized to Indianapolis, Ind., and graded to 
ight. “isable to plant before the first of May, success of the meeting. river a short distance jest of Cincinnati, |imitate the habits of their wealthier pro- |tract and superintended by Brig.-Gen. |the Mississippi river, but never completed 
o far ‘lthough much depends upon the season.| A few weeks ago'the RURAL WORLD| At Shelbina the meeting was not 80 /|the soil gets poorer si, and for a long |totypes of the blue grass region. The |Gratiot. It was 66 feet wide, cut through |to St. Louis. In 1831 to 1834 it was turned 
guage They may be drilled or sown broad cast published a brief sketch on ‘Russian largely attended, but the interest was |distance is a miserati looking farming | pedigree stock is all right. It is just as |the forests, the track elevated to allow |over to the states, and from the states to 
oes ind harrowed in after wheat, oats or rye |Thistle Hay’ and in the recent unique |good enough to predict better things for |country—a rough, brien surface with easy and more satisfactory to feed a fine |drainage, and macadamized principally |the counties. Then came the age of rail- 
iway. “re harvested and plowed under in the | volume entitled “Russian Thistle Forage,” |next year. Clarence was a failure, even |thin gravelly soil un¢laid by a dark- |aniral than a scrub, but to keep up style |with limestone, at a cost of $1,727,771.21, |roads, to which the nation turned its at- 
my Ul. The corn crop, on such land, in the |issued by Secretary F. D. Coburn of the |if the secretary, Mr. Ellis, did have as-jcolored shale. The btom lands of the |and indulge in expensive sporting tastes |from Cumberland to Wheeling, which was |tention, and neglected our public high- 
Molt following season will be vastly improved, |Kansas Board of Agriculture, is contain- |surance that parties there would work up |Ohio river are rich, tt of very limited requires money. To get money out of a |not completed until 1821. Within the next |ways, which are the very foundation of 
f for both by the addition of humus to the |ed much interesting and entirely new in- |a good meeting. Meadville and Callao or- extent. The corn ah good all across | medium or poor farm requires care, intel- |ten years improvements and repairs to jour civilization. From first to last the 
a _ soll and by the increased amount of nitro- |formation relative to the use of the this- |ganized permanent institute societies last |Illinois and some disfce into Indiana, ||li¢ence and unremitting effort. These the |the amount of $1,115,369.45 were made, |government appropriated over six mil- 
sping S*n which the plant appropriates from |tles as feed for live stock, giving the ex- | year, and the result was two grand meet- |then it gets later and porer as the qual- | farmer cannot give and imitate the habits |making the total cost to the Ohio river | lions of dollars in the construction and re- 
yout the air. Many good farmersadvocateleav- periences of individuals who have so util- |ings. They have some workers at these lity of the soil chang and every crop jof his blue grass brothers. His endeavor | $2,843,140.66. pairs on the Cumberland road. Why not 
om ‘ng the vines to rot and cover the ground |jzed them. Emphatically disclaiming any | places and they get out the people, who jlooks miserable in th bad land streak, |to do so leads to decadent, slovenly farm | Notwithstanding this enormous outlay |do the same now! The constitution re- ri 
y-one ‘uring the winter and plowing under in | intention of encouraging or even counte- evince interest in their profession. El-|and much later than ifllinois. Southern |management and financial embarrass-|at that time in our nation’s history, on |mains the same in this regard. 
uated the spring. nancing the growth of these thistles for |mira and Mirabile are small towns, but |Ohio at this point aprirs to be ten days |ments. The fact that he was born in Ken- | May 15, 1820, a law was passed authoriz- | Money could not be spent in any better 
ee his An excellent method of utilizing cow |any purpose Mr. Coburn says in part: they have meetings second to none in |to two weeks later. re has been con- |tucky does not pay his debts or make his |ing surveys for its extension through;jway, and to any greater advantage than 
. the Deas as green manure is by sowing broad-| Of the many parties interviewed upon |point of interest. Mirabile had a fine [siderable cultivation jor wheat, more | word good. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and to the Missouri |improving the public highways and irri- 
. C ast or with a five-hoe drill in the corn, |their experiences with it, most agree that |show of farm products. particularly in Indiarjand Ohio. Stock | The careless, wasteful methods of the |river, near St. Louis. It provided the road | gating the arid region of the west. 
as it is “laid by.” While cow peas re-|the so-called “thistle hay,” quite favor-! The meeting at Cameron was fairly well 





raising appears tobegeralallalong. The 


western farmer, with more soil than he 


should be 80 feet wide, # of which to be 


Chillicothe, Mo. J. ¥. POWELL. 
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The Dairy 





GETTING OUT OF THE RUT. 
— | 

It is well once in a while to “go out | 
into the world,” as the saying is, and see 
what others are doing, for if we remain 
in our own little groove, says Prof | 


the Dairy Record, we may 


it into our heads that 


Haecker in 
unconsciously get 


there is no place like home; or, to one in 
the public service, there is no state like 
ours. The editor of the Patron’s Depart- 


traveling through Iowa, Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio, and in order to get the most 
benefit possible from the journey much 
of it was made during the daytime. In 
journeying we are always anxious to see 
the homes and farms on the way, and 
note the evidences of prosperity, or oth- 
erwise. While the people residing in the 
states mentioned are, without doubt, in 
a prosperous condition, it seemed to us 
that there were evidences, everywhere, 
of unfavorable weather throughout the 
Middle West. There has been too much 
moisture for small grain and for haying, 
and too little warmth for corn. In neither 
of the states mentioned were the crops 
as good as in Minnesota. Wheat and oats 
were lodged and rusty, the corn has a 
poor stand and nearly the entire hay crop 
has been damaged by showers before it 
could be stacked or housed. Farm pro- 


! 

| 

i 

} 

} 

ment has recently had the privilege 4 


ducts are very high in the markets, but 
such prices did not exist at time farmers 
marketed their products. The margin of 
profits has largely gone to the million- 
aires who possessed the means to buy 
the farm products when put upon the 
market. There has also been an enor- 
mous shrinkage in real estate values in 
Ohio and parts of Indiana. The writer, 
for the first time in forty-nine years, vis- 
ited the old homestead on the Western 
Reserve, where he was born, and was 
surprised to learn that it could be pur- 
chased for $35 per acre, and that twenty- 
five years ago it could not have been se- 
cured for twice the amount. The farm, 


from the time it was cleared out of the 
primeval forest, has never passed from 
the family, has had fair care and the 
farm buildings are in good state of preser- 


vation, yet the selling value of the farm 
has steadily decreased for a quarter of 
a century. 


Such condition, however, does not ob- 
tain in every locality. We found neighbor- 
hoods and communities where the depreci- 
ation in farm values was very slight, but 
such localities, generally, showed a more 
progressive spirit among the farmers. 
3etter homes, better barns, better meth- 
ods of cultivation of the soil were in evi- 
dence, and in every instance the dairy 
industry was the prominent feature in all 
the neighborhoods showing progress and 


thrift. 
There were, however, exceptions to 
this, and the cause also could be easily 


determined by a visit among the patrons 
in their homes. The agricultural paper 
was not in evidence; neither was there 
any enthusiastic, progressive leadership. 





Everything was being done in the old- 
fashioned, happy-go-lucky sort of way. 
There was no inquiry as to the best 


methods of forage production, feeding of 
dairy cows and rearing of young stock. 
They did not seem to be doing any think- 
ing or to have any desire to accomplish 
more and do better by adopting new and 
improved methods. 





It seems strange that Ohio and Indiana 
should be, as a whole, behind such states 
as Iowa and Minnesota. But such is really 
the case. Both our fields and homes give 
ample evidence of this. And so far as 
creameries are concerned, we failed to find 
any locality where the creameries were 
so well built and equipped and kept in as 
clean and healthy conditions as our own 
co-operatives. We are more than ever 
convinced that a co-operative creamery, 
owned and managed by the patrons, is 
far the best for the individual farmer, the 
neighborhood and the state. It daily 
brings farmers together, gets them in the 
habit of discussing farming operations, 
local and state public affairs, and ac- 
quiring a knowledge that farming is a 
business which requires much study and 
thought, and stimulates an interest in 
public affairs, making far much better 
citizenship than can be found among com- 
munities where there is little or no inter- 
tourse between neighbors. 

The farmers’ co-operative creamery has 
done more than the mere up-building of 
the dairy industry to almost an ideal 
position. It has silently but surely de- 
veloped the creamery patron into a think- 
ing, progressive, public spirited citizen. 
We are also satisfied that the paternal 
supervision of the methods of organiza- 
tion and equipment and the training of 
the public buttermaker was wise and im- 
mensely profitable and beneficial. 


WilY KEEP POOR COWS? 





Only the rich can afford to keep poor 
cows, and they don’t, and the porrer »% 
man is the better his few cows showlu 
be if he is to make a living. To see a 
poor man keeping poor cows is a sight 
to make one sigh at the short-sightedness 
of man. Northwestern Dairyman Says 
that a poor man cannot afford to waste 
his money on poor cows. Usually we 
hear it said that the poor man cannot 
afford to own good cows. This is con- 
trary to all experience. If he can af- 
ford to own any he can afford to own the 
best. 

The poor man who refuses to spend the 
money necessary to purchase a good cow, 
and finds enough to get hold of a sec- 
ond-grade one, must work double time 
to get any profit, and wait years before 
he can breed up to a higher standard. It 
is better to realize at the beginning, that 
the poor man had better put all his 
money in half a dozen good cows than in 
a dozen or two inferior ones. In the end 
he will make more money. The profits of 
dairying depend entirely upon the cows 


| 
and the system of raising feed and giving 


it to the animals. There is nothing else 
to decide the matter one way or the other. | 
At the Pan-American model dairy there 


were good but not fancy-bred cows, which 
made forty dollars profit per year for 
their owners, after the cost of feed had 
been deducted, which, by the way, was 
bought in the market and not raised on 
the home farm. If one good cow will 
make that profit a herd of ten or twenty 
should net one a pretty fair income. This 
can be done in almost any region where 
the grass is good and where good methods 
of farming and dairying are observed. 
More can be accomplished, but this is 
enough to show what some dairies can 
and are doing. 

It matters not so much what kind of 
breed you have, so long as the animals 
are adapted to dairying, and they are | 
good representatives of their race. Each 
animal must be judged on its individual 
merits, and if not up to the standard it 
should be discarded. 


at the Minnesota dairy 
|year or two, of which nothing has been 
said, but the results obtained were grati- 
Price does not al- |fying to the school, 


BUTTER-KEEPING TEST. 





The superior keeping quality of pas- 
teurized cream butter was forcibly shown 
lat Minnesota State fair, says the Daily 
|Record. M. Sondergaard, winner of sec- 
jond premium with a score of 97, pasteur- 
jized the cream from which his exhibit 
was made, and only a few days after the 
scoring was completed, his tub would 
have easily taken first, and from day to 
|day there was a wider difference in qual- 
ity and in course of a week there was 
'no comparison, and everyone who ex- 
lamined the pasteurized goods was most 
favorably impressed with it. It has been 
|reported that the criticisms Mr. Sonder- 
gaard received from the four tests were 
complimentary, and leads him to believe 
that he has some good scores. 


This only substantiates the work done 
school the past 


in every test the pas- 
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PL‘«N OF THE MAIN BUILDINGS FOR THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE 
EXPOSITION. 


The Louisiana Purchase Exposition, in 
St. Louis in 1904, will be the first in the 
world’s history in which hills enter into 
the composition of the main exposition 
picture. The main topography of the site 
prompted this radical departure. Most 
of the park is hilly. The World's Fair 
portion includes a level tract of about 400 
acres, which formerly supplied space for 
golf links and a race track. From this 
level the ground rises in the shape of a 
crescent on a slope of about 60 degrees to 
an average height of 60 feet. The main 
exhibit buildings, the* big towers, the 
lagoons, basins, canals and _ statuary 
groups, will occupy the lower level.The 
United States government building, de- 
signed by J. Knox Taylor, is to be built 
on the elevated tract. In the treatment of 
the intervening slope the Commission of 
Architects had scope for originality. The 
difference of elevation constituted the 
chief problem with which they had to 
contend. They solved it, as shown in the 
ground plan. Hanging gardens, terraces 
and a magnificent cascade are included in 
the picture. 

The main picture of the exposition is 
roughly in the shape of a gigantic fan, 
the ribs of which are to be the avenues of 
the exposition. At the apex a semi-circu- 
lar balustrade will run between a big 
Festival Hall, in the center, and pavil- 
lions at the ends. From the slope beneath 
the Festival Hall will issue a great cas- 
cade which will course down the hillside 
and empty into a grand basin. From the 
roughly semi-circular basin into which 
the cascade plunges, two streams in imi- 
tation of a natural river will branch to 
the right and left. As they traverse the 
avenues their banks will assume a regular 
geonietrical outline to their debouchure 
into the grand basin at the lower end. 
The State buildings will be on the wooded 
hills to the south and west. 


to be on the side toward the city where 
the exposition abuts the finished portion 
of the Forest park. A monumental en- 
trance of magnificent proportions and de- 
sign, the work of Chief Architect Taylor, 
will be located here. The two exhibit 
buudings immediately within this great 
portal will be crowned by towers 400 
fe « high, which will form a part of the 
ric:ure of the ornamental entrance. One 
of the grandest residence streets in St. 
Louis, Lindell boulevard, will lead directly 
to the monumental portal. Some of the 
hendsomest homes in America are on this 
tn--r oughfare. 

‘the main expesition picture covers Over 
two-thirds 9° a square mile. The main 
avenue with the Grand Basin down the 
center, is 600 feet wide. From the main 
entrance to the apex of the radiant pic- 
ture the distance is over three-fourths of 
a mile. The Government building, which 
is to be 850x290 feet and to cost $259,000, 
wi! be conspicuous on high ground to the 
so.thwest of the Liberal Arts building. 
The architect is J. Knox Taylor, of 
Washington, D. C. The Agricultural 
building, 200x2 cf feet, designed by Chief 
Architect Isaac 8. Taylor, will not be in- 
cluded in the main picture. 

Another problem solved by the archi- 
tects was in the composition of the Art 
building. This is to be a fire proof per- 
manent structure, and for that reason 
cannot be as ornate as the show build- 
ings of the staff, which form the rest of 
the main picture. To eliminate a dis- 
cordant note which might enter in the 
juxtaposition of a subdued building with 
the more ornate exhibit buildings, the 
summit of the hill, at the head of the cas- 
cade, will be crowned by a magnificent 
balustrade with show buildings, which 
will close the main picture and exclude 
from the grand view the more subdued 
building. The balustrade will be termi- 





The main entrance to the exposition is 


nated at either end by festal pavilions. 








Ways measure the value of a serviceable 
cow. Sometimes high prices are tacked | 
on for certain structural forms and breed | 
characteristics which would not be of any 
use to the ordinary dairyman. 
pe We AE > | 
KEEP YOUR STABLES CLEAN. | 
One of the very first indications of al 
| good dairyman is the shape in which we 





daily find his stable, says Farmers’ Guide. | 


If it be neat, clean, well ventilated and 
wholly sanitary we at once place him 
among the best of his profession, stamp- 
ing him as a careful, painstaking, up-to- 
date and business-like man. On the 
other hand if we find his stables always 
dirty and dusty, with all manner of foul 
odors around it we turn away disgusted, 
not caring to investigate the premises 
farther. In our mind the resolution is 
made not to allow any of the product 
;coing from such surroundings to reach 
our table. The conditions have set us 
against it and we can not bring ourselves 
to continue the patronage of such a man, 
The choice between the two types of 
dairymen will invariably be made in favor | 
of the one whose neatness has impressed 
us. It is just these little things that will 
win a man his trade and let it once be 
known that no efforts are being spared 
in order to produce a perfectly sanitary 
article and the proprietor’s future is as- 
sured. 


This little matter regarding the general 
appearance of barns, stables, etc., seems, 
perhaps, of slight importance, but to it 
many a man has owed his success as a 
dairyman. We could, in fact, point out 
men of now more or less wide commer- 
cial standing as dairy farmers who, in 
the beginning, seemed to have everything 
pitted against them, but who are now 
leading in their work. At the start both 





Ringing Noises 
In the ears (how disagreeable they are!} 
become chronic and cause much un- 
easiness and even temporary distraction. 

are are signs of catarrh ; other signs 

ings in the throat, nasal 
éotnde Of the voice, impaired taste, 
smell and hearing. 

Catarrh is a constitutional disease, 
originating in impure blood, and re- 
quires a constitutional remedy. 

“T suffered from catarrh in the head and 
loss of appetite and sleep. My blood was 
thin and I felt bad all over most of the 
time. T decided to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and now have no symptoms of catarrh, 
have a good appetite, and sleep well. I 
heartily recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla to 
all my friends.” R. Lone, California June 
tion, Iowa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures catarrh of the nose, throat, 
bowels &c., removes all its effects, and 
builds up the whole system. 


money and stock were scarce and com- 
petition threatened to overrun them upon 
every side. Now they have plenty of 
money to carry on and enlarge their busi- 
ness and are bothered with no competi- 
tion, but can set their own prices and 
handle all the trade that they are able to 
accommodate, and these same men have 
risen to the places they occupy by first 
putting upon the market milk or butter 
that has been made in a purely hygienic 
atmosphere. They have made known 
their methods, have always invited peo- 
ple to visit them and inspect the work 
and surroundings and have sent out noth- 
ing but the finest product to their cus- 
tomers. This manner of procedure has 
won its laurels and has, and always will, 
bring success to every man who will but 
do his part of the work. Friends, begin 
by cleaning up your stables even if you 
do not intend to make of yourself an ex- 
tensive dairyman 





7 

A cow’s udder should always be washed 
before milking, no matter if she has been 
in the pasture all day. 





‘the keeping quality greatly improved. 


{pasteurized cream butter was so percep- 


teurized cream butter was improved, and 


The scores of the winners at the state 
fair were: H. J. Rosenau, 97%; M. Son- 
dergaard, 97; M. P. Mortensen, 96%. 

The deterioration of the two tubs of un- 


tible that at the end of the week, or just 
one week after the scoring was com- 
| pleted, J. S. Moody, one of the judges, and 
B. D. White had the tubs stripped and 
neither knew the numbers, rescored the 
jthree tubs of butter with the following 
results: H. J. Rosenau, 92%; M. Sonder- 
| gaard, 9614; M. P. Mortensen, 91%. 

Mr. Rosenau’s butter showed age, and 
was some rancid, while Mr. Sondergaard's 
was fresh and sweet, in fact did not show 
age, notwithstanding the fact that it was 
bored full of holes, and Mr. Mortensen’s 
had developed a weedy flavor, besides 
|showing age. Denmark has gone through 
| the same thing. The same experiments 
were made three years ago, and we are 
just commencing to make experiments 
jand establish facts settled years ago by 
the Danish buttermakers. Perhaps after 
lawhile we will learn what they have 
| known for some time, and when we reach 
\ that point we will pasteurize our cream 
and make better butter, butter which will 
reach the consumer in good condition. 








| FEEDING ALFALFA AND BRAN. 





In a certain instance a milch cow was 
yielding 8% quarts of milk on a daily 
ration of twenty-two pounds of native 
hay and 8.1 pounds of wheat-bran. This 
was determined by weighing the food and 
product carefully for ten days. It was 
proposed to change the food by substitut- 
ing alfalfa hay for part of the wheat-bran 
to note the effect of this substitute on the 
yield of milk. As nearly everybody knows 
wheat-bran and alfalfa have very similar 
composition and almost the same amount 
of digestible constituents. Alfalfa has the 
advantage in protein and wheat-bran in 
fat. 

Wheat-bran is well known to be a very 
efficient food for the production of milk. 
On the other hand considerable of the rel- 
ative energy of the alfalfa is used up in 
the extra work necessary to chew it and 
pass it through the system. For the ten 
days next succeeding the period on which 
the weights of food and milk were de- 
termined the bran was reduced to three 
pounds and alfalfa hay was fed freely in 


at night for ten days. The food consumed 
during this period was: Wheat-bran, 3 
pounds; alfalfa hay, 13.97 pounds; native 
hay, 11.91 pounds. This ration contained 
5.1 pounds less of bran and 
pounds more of hay than did the former. 

The yield of milk was gradually reduced. 


day, was 15.7 pounds, the 
ten days being 16.87 pounds, or 7 4-5 quarts. 


the mornings and hay of native grasses 


only 3.88 


The lowest daily yield, on the seventh 
average for 
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This period is not long enough to be sure 
that some recovery might have resulted 
when the cow’s system had fully accom- 
modated itself to the change of food. 
During the next ten days a return was 
made to the origina! ration, nearly eight 
pounds of wheat-bran, with hay of native 
grasses fed ad libitum. During this period 
22.78 pounds of hay was consumed each 
day. 

The yield of milk advanced slightly, but 
enough to show a plain, though slight, 
advance to 17.16 pounds, or 7.9 quarts. The 
average cost and production of the first 
and third periods, when alfalfa was a part 
of the ration and a small amount of 
wheat-bran was use’, was only 17.44 cents 
a day. This produced 7 4-5 quarts of milk. 
The lower yield was at a lower cost by 
5 6-7 cents when hay was worth $10 a ton 
and wheat-bran $1.50 per cwt on the local 
market. The larger amount of bran pro- 
duced the highest yield, but economy of 
production was of course with the alfalfa 
ration and this rule will probably prevail 
in this country to the end of time. 





A TEST FOR ARTIFICIALLY COL- 
ORED BUTTER. 





The Farmers’ Gazette of Iowa gives the 
following test for artificially colored but- 
ter, which we print supposing it to be 
equally good for testing butterine or 
oleomargarine, a point which interests a 
good many people since the passage of 
the new law. 

“As a simple method of testing whether 
butter has been artificially colored or not, 
a chemist recommends the following plan: 
Mix a small quantity of butter with some 
alcohol, and after it has remained for 
two or three minutes strain off the liquid, 
and let it evaporate over a lamp. If the 
butter is pure it wil! not take any of the 
taste of the alcohol. If it has been colored 
with annato there will be a reddish-brown 
sediment at the bottom of the vessel, 
which turns blue if sulphur is added. If 
turmeric has been used the sediment will 
be of a rose tinge, which turns brown 
with the addition cf hydrochloric acid, 
and a deeper shade «f brown with potash 
or soda. Jf the butier has been colored 
with saffron, and acetate of lead is added, 
the sediment will be of an orange color, 
and if carrots should have been used it 
becomes green on the addition of alkali.” 





BOGUS BUTTER TO BE 
CANADA. 





MADE IN 


An eastern contemporary, says Farm- 
ers’ Review, reports that some New York 
manufacturers of bogus butter, or rather, 
of adulterated butter, have decided to lo- 
cate in Canada, on account of the severity 
of the national legislation on oleomar- 
garine and adulterate! butter just passed 
at Washington. Proably no person in 
the United States wll greatly object to 
their going. We do, mwever, predict that 
the Canadians will no look upon the move 
with favor. They have not in the past 
been very partial to te adulterated dairy 
products of any kin«. As soon as they 
find that a few factoies of the bogus and 
adulterated goods Ive been erected in 
Canada we feel certan that they will pass 
most radical legislation. The absence of 
such factories has Yeen their strongest 
card in the past in winning over the Eng- 
lish market for their cheese. Canada 
passed rigid laws preventing the manu- 
facture under any kind of restrictions of 
filled cheese, during the same time that 
its manufacture vas freely permitted in 
this country. Theresult was that Canada 
took our very profitable foreign market 
for cheese and has kept it. Once let the 
foreigner get theinformation that bogus 
and adulterated hutter is being made in 
Canada, and the Canadian butter seller 
is bound to suffer. The Canadian authori- 
ties are doing eveything possible to open 
up the foreign market to Canadian but- 
ter. It wil be inteesting to see what they 
will do to the b@us butter plants that 
it is proposed to ocate in their midst. 


EVER) FACILITY. 


The testing of sows as to their milk 
quality and prodrtion may seem some- 
thing that takes agood deal of time, says 
an exchange. Ths is not so, if every fa- 
cility is provided Scales should be ar- 
ranged in the st@le and near the cows, 
so as soon as a tan has milked his cow 
he can step to tle hook, hang his pail 
on it for a secad, record the weight, 
register it on th¢chart hanging on the 
wall and go his yay. This takes but a 
moment's time. it every facility should 
be provided. Thi scales should not be 
sitting on a tabldor bench where it will 
take a dozen unnecessary steps to reach 
them, but shouldpe on the nearest wall. 
The milk sheets éso should be tacked to 
the wall and a pneil should be hanging 
near it. If the rpord is kept in a book 
it takes quite a jinute or so to find the 
book, open to th page and make the 
record. This is tq much time to have to 
devote to this wrk at the milking of 
each cow. If thisheet is placed on the 
wall the work igalmost instantly done. 
The arrangement fo testing should be 
also complete. Ijcomposite samples are 
to be taken thespoon for stirring the 
milk should be rédy and the bottles into 
which. to pour fe samples. No extra 
steps should be peessary and no extra 
manual labor. ry facility being pres- 
ent will make th¢work popular and lead 
to its continuanc¢ Lack of facilities will 
cause the work t neglected in the case 
of emergencies qg the farm and this in 
turn will render he tests and weighings 
of less value thd they would otherwise 
be. 





Buff-Jerse. 7 ldet book on Farm Stock and 
Dairy Work is Tan dpractical things for practi- 
cal people. The Sil: and fill; ensi- 
lage, its value; so! variety and a how to 
grow. Swine, poul es many A subjects 
ably treated. Send {#for copy. Monmouth, II). 


—_ ie 
BEEF OR MIQ—WB CAN’T HAVE 
OTH. 


Prof Long, thejoted English live stock 
expert, declares|mphatically that beef 
and milking quafjes cannot be profitably 
combined in ¢ imal. C ting on 
a coming Londojeontest, he says: 

“The type of a bw of any breed is prac- 
tically based upq@ form, which is recog- 
nized at the wigr shows of fat cattie, 
and owners of dfy cattle have been for 
far too many y@s aiming at that type, 
whereas a milkproducer or a butter- 
maker should uch an animal as does 
the best work unjr either of those heads, 
not perhaps withjt some regard to form 
or symmetry, bYplacing that in a sec- 
ondary position. 








he common argument 
is that many yhg cattle are sold for 








less than during the previous ten days. 


This shows nearly a quart of milk a day 


beef production, ha sooner or later the 
cow herself is faba for the butcher, and 





that in consequence the beef type cannot 
be ignored. I would point out that the 
advocates of the dual purposes of beef 
and milk production have had a very long 
inning, and that they have altogether fail- 
ed to establish a strain capable of produc- 
ing animals of the highest milking powers 
which at the same time combine the beef 
form. It is no use to force the question 
to the front, for evidently most dairy 
farmers of the present day are not in- 
clined to depart from the opinion they 
have held so tenaciously. It must be left 
to a process of evolution. Some fine day, 
when those among us who are spared are 
white with the snows of another series of 
years, or when our successors are in har- 
ness, breeders of dairy cattle will wake 
up to the fact that the practice of the 
past has been altogether wrong, and then, 
as in almost every other matter, people 
will be in a hurry to carry out a new pro- 
gramme, although that, too, must be left 
to the lapse of years.” 





EFFECT OF SCANTY PASTURE ON 
THE Cow. 





Everything the cow does, every kind of 
exercise she takes, every condition which 
surrounds her, every species of food she 
eats, and the way she is treated, all these 
have a bearing on the quantity and qual- 
ity of the milk she produces, Farmers 
too often are not good observers of these 
facts, for few among them are real close 
students of cows. 

Let us consider for a moment the way 
in which a poor, scanty pasture affects a 
cow and her milk flow. In@& time of 
drouth or when a pasture is over-fed, the 
cows are constantly on the move, seeking 
food. In such cases we have often heard 
farmers say: ‘The cows seem to come up 
to the yard at night with full bellies, but 
their milk is constantly shrinking. I don’t 
see how that can be.” 

Let us take one phase of the question, 
that of excessive exercise. When the 
food is abundant the cow eats her fill 
quickly and lies down. She does not ex- 
pend a large part of food in exercise and 
so a larger portion of it goes to the mak- 
ing of milk. This matter of extra effort 
and labor to secure the necessary food 
must be paid for in milk. Even the differ- 
ence in labor of chewing one food for an- 
other, calls for an expenditure of strength 
and that must take food energy, and it 
cannot be expended in two ways. Scien- 
tific experimenters have determined very 
closely what the difference is. 

Zunst, an eminent German investigator, 
calculated by close experiments with a 
horse, that in chewing a pound of hay the 
animal expended 76.0 calories or heat 
units; in chewing a pound of oats the ex- 
penditure was reduced to 21.0 calories and 
with a pound of corn the expenditure was 
only 6.3 calories. This shows us how close- 
ly related is the question of bodily exer- 
cise and the final result which shall be 
obtained from the food. Of course there 
are other matters which affect the flow of 
milk when the cow is on a scanty pas- 
ture, such as a lack of succulence in the 
grass, or its having become too woody in 
its fiber. But the chief factor we believe 
to be the excessive labor the cow expends 
in securing the food she gets. 

Modern dairy necessities call for better 
ideas and management. It is a most ex- 
cellent thing to so arrange if possible, as 
to have a soiling crop growing next the 
pasture, either corn, clover or alfalfa, so 
that as soon as the milk commences to 
shrink, the cows may be abundantly given 
a supplementary feed.—Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, 





Every consumer of dairy products 
should know the source of those products 
and that they are produced under clean- 
ly conditions. A general knowledge of 
this kind would soon destroy the dirty 
creameries and dirty dairies. 


te Dairy S. 


When the dairy alphabet is 
written, the letter S will stand 


for three Sings Simplicity 
Satisfaction, Sharples.” 
They all ~—s the same thing: 


Sharples 


Tubular Dairy 
Separators. 
The simple separator—free from complicated parts— 
easy to turn and easy to clean 
The satisfactory Separators—get- 
ting more cream of better quality— 
yielding a 6% greater profit on your 
investment than any other separator. 
Our Business Dairying Book No. 160 
explains how and = ay nut our separ- 
ator ia its own story better than 
words cai 
You mop try it and then decide 
whether you want it or not. 


P. M. Sharples, 
lis. West Chester,Pa. 





STEEL TANKS. 
Send for 
Complete 
ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE. 
jin St. 


0.K. HARRY STEEL WORKS, secovts:no- 





MILK HAULING BY FACTORIES. | 





In some of the localities where there are 
creameries the milk is hauled by the pa- 
trons, In other localities the creameries 
do the hauling themselves. ‘Farmers’ Re- 
view’ says there are some advantages 
and some disadvantages for each method. 
One of the reasons why the factory can 
afford to haul its own milk is that it 


For twen 
for free catalogue 
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years the World’s Standarg 

The De Laval Separator Co., 74 Cortlandt st. MY. 





thereby gets about all the milk there is 
in a locality and gets it all the time. 
Where farmers haul their own milk they 
cannot be depended on to bring the supply 
at all times. In the summer time when 
the field is pressing they not infrequently 
find it pays them better to keep the miik 
at home for a day or two and make but- 
ter from it than to take the time of a 







information. 


LL 


Notice to 
Dairymen 


man and horse going to the creamery. Of 





facture the best ma “ 
on the market. anine 









course, there are obstacles in the way of 
the milk being gathered by a factory em- 
ploye. One of the obstacles is the difficul- 
ty of working in the Babcock test with 
such a system, If a man goes out to gath- 
er milk he cannot carry one or more cans 
for each customer if his milk route in- 
cludes a large number of patrons. He 
wants to economize space by putting the 
milk of several patrons into one can, 
where that can be done. Analysis of any 
value to the individual patron becomes 
then impossible. Nevertheless it may 
well be doubted if it pays a farmer with 
a few cows to haul his milk to market 

himself, if his time is of any value. the day your purit up this Pall, = 
Where it can be properly controlled the 








is over, and now you can have your 
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hauling of milk by factory is advisable. 
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cursions leave for California. 


of the Burlington’s service. 


“Weekly California Excursions.” 


Excursions 
To California 


Every Wednesday at 9.00 p. m. from St. Louis, the 
Burlington’s Personally Conducted Tourist Sleeper Ex- 
Sesides the attraction of 
a special conductor, the crowning feature is the route— 
through Scenic Colorado and Salt Lake City. Our sys- 
tem of California Excursions, under the care of court- 


eous and responsible conductors, is a prominent feature 


Free illustrated folders—“To California Through Scenic Colorado,” and 


TICKET OFFICE S. W. CORNER BROADWAY AND OLIVE ST. 











“Invincible, Unsurpassable, Without a Peer,’’ 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of 
Twice-a-W eek issue of the bia 


Two Papers Every Week. 
One Dollar For One Year. Sample Copies Free. 
GLOBE PRINTING Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Either Address, Both for $1.25 
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The Twice-a-Weck Republic 


Is the Greatest and Best of all Newspapers. 


Its Telegraphic and Cable News Service —_ that of an: 
It prints the new news fully; not 

tic and world-distant facts. Now is 
medium keeping in touch with the whole world. 
in polities, but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family Journal. 


REMEMBER 
It is printed every Monday and 
THE, REPUBLIC, 


iT. LOUIS, MO. 
Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.25 net. 


104 papers a year. 
dress all’orders to 








For more reasons and copies of lette 
write for our special Dairy Separator catalogue. 


«VERMONT FARM MACHINE CoO., Bellows Falls, Vt- 





WHY DO PROGRESSIVE DAIRYMEN BUY THE U. S. SEPARATOR? 


Because they know that they will have one then that possesses more of the qualities 
that go to make up a perfect cream separator than any other make. 


That the U. S. Skims Cleaner is an established fact, it having proved its s 
point at the Pan-American Model Dairy, where it made the World’s Record of 0138 for an average 
of 50 consecutive runs, which has never been equalled by any other make of separator in the a. 


That the U. S. is more durable is being shown daily in dairies all over the country by thos 
who have used other makes, but who are now using the U. 


That the U, S. is more simple is easily seen by everyone who has eyes. 
That the U. S. is the safest, with its gears all enclosed, everyone can understand. 
That the U. S. is easy to operate is testified to by its users. 
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rs from hundreds of users certifying to the truth of the above statements. 
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~ Horticulture 


=— 
HORTICULTURAL TALK. 

pERSIMMONS.—This fruit is rapidly 
owing into favor, especially since the 
iction of a variety called Early 
den, Not many years ago it could 
scarcely be considered, while now it goes 
market in great quantities, and is more 
re sought for each year. At my 
s farm, which I occasionally refer 
the “Old Home Place,” wild per- 
.jmmon trees were very numerous some 

irs ago, Which, upon our learning of 
Early Golden, were quickly turned 
to that. As it is the nature of this 

y to bear very young, we soon had 
to handle in considerable quantity 

i the best to be had of its kind. Fa- 

rs expression upon seeing the first 

, was: “I believe that fruit will sell. 
We'll risk a shipment, any way.” They 
packed in pint boxes, with the beau- 
turned upward, nine persim- 
filling a box, and were shipped to 
hicago. The returns were $8 per case 
nd we have shipped every year since. 

We find this fruit is, comparatively 
speaking, inexpensive to handle, There is 
practically no waste and it always sells 
for a fair price. That the Early Golden is 
more valuable in our soil and climate 
than all other varieties thus far offered 
put together, I have good reason to be- 

because we have not been partial, 

but gave all others a fair trial. There is 
a variety called Golden Gem being raised 
ite largely in Indiana, which came to 

s so well recommended that we thought 
might, perhaps, rival Early Golden, 

not Although grafted several 
ears ago on a bearing tree, it did not 
show fruit until this season. It is not so 
large nor so highly colored, nor fit to eat 
yet; Early Golden ripened a month ago. 

Other varieties fruiting are not even 
worthy of mention, In fact, they are all 
inferior to several ungrafted trees grow- 
ing near here. I am now looking forward 
with great interest to the behavior of a 
variety which I know to be entirely seed- 
which has not yet fruited here. Am 
also anxiously awaiting the fruiting of a 
variety that is said to grow as large as 
1 Ben Davis apple. 

QUINCES.—Not many years ago we 
knew of but two good quinces, Champion 
ind Orange; and will venture to say that 
to-day we have many good ones. Yet I 
loubt that if anyone can positively say 
that there is a better and more profitable 

» than Orange. 

At any rate, if I were planting an or- 

chard, it would consist mainly of Orange 
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with a few trees of other varieties for 
omparison, 
Great claims are made for the Bour- 


geat, called a winter quince. Said to keep 
all winter like winter apples. Can say 
nothing for or against this one, excepting 
that it is a long time coming into bearing. 
Has shown no fruit with us to date, sev- 
ral years after planting. 

We are favorably impressed with Ful- 
ler, which we grafted on a hawthorn 
some five years ago. It bore the year after 
grafting and has borne every year since. 
Fruit very large, golden yellow, and qual- 
ity good as any. 

Barber is a local variety, supposed to 
be an improvement on Orange, but, al- 
though we have fruited it, we cannot tes- 
tify to the correctness of that claim. 

Meech's Prolific is no good with us. 
Rea's Mammoth and Van. Deman are 

irge, nice to look at and as good as any 
in quality, but cannot say how they would 
compare with Orange from a commercial 
standpoint, 

THE WEATHER.—Last week I report- 
d too much rain. Well, it kept on until 
ton upon ton of fine hay was ruined in 
this neighborhood. 

During the past three days we have 
had some sunshine, which brightens us 
up a little, but not the hay. I have an 
idea that it’s fixing to give us something 
more that we don’t need, another frost or 
more rain. By the way, if frost should 
threaten, and you have more tender 
plants which you would like to have grow 
in the garden a little while longer, you 
may save them by scattering straw loose- 
ly over them. I have saved many tender 
lants in this way when frost was quite 
severe, EDWIN H. RIEHL. 

North Alton, Ill, Sept. 29, 1902. 


COLD STORAGE FOR APPLES. 





The New Hampshire Experiment Sta- 
tion has a bulletin in press that will give 
results of experiments from putting apples 
in city cold storage. This will be distribut- 
ed shortly. As forerunner to this pamphlet 
and in order to call attention briefly to 
Some of the more important points of in- 
tere st, the following brief abstract is 
here given of some practical experiments 
conducted by Prof. Rane, the horticult- 
urist of the station: 

On November 20, 1899, a number of bar- 
rels of apples were shipped to one of the 
Boston cold storage houses. Beginning 
with February, two barrels were taken 
out each month until July and examined. 
The fruit did not receive any extra care 
od was representative of apples as or- 
“inarily purchased at that time of year 
n the open market. It was found that 
the apples could not safely be allowed to 
remain after April 1, as they decayed rap- 
Ss after that date. The prices at time 
of shipment ranged between $1.25 and $2 
and on April 1 they brought $3.50 to $4.25. 

On October 27, 1900, a second shipment 
of apples were sent to cold storage, with 
the following results: Price when put in 
storage, $1.25. On April 23 10 barrels sold 
ad 834. Expense, carting 50c, commission 
ng cent., $2.72. Net proceeds, $30.78, or 
¢ * per barrel. Freight and cold storage 
charges must be deducted from this 
sateen The storage rates were 10c per 
‘arrel per month, or for the season end- 
'ng May 1, 35e to 50c, according to the 
number of barrels. The freight charges 
can easily be found out, according to the 

cation of the individual. 

_ The greatest care in handling and plac- 
mg the fruit immediately into cold stor- 
“se pays for the extra trouble. One must 
understand that cold storage will simply 
rearg and not prevent entirely the spread 
of decay, If the fruit is in prime keeping 
‘Condition on entering it is likely to 
. a out in proportionately as good con- 

Where apples were placed in brine and 
“old air storage, the cold air gave the 
best results, 

By. an examination of the prices paid 
pt he fall and those paid on April 1 for 
po past six years, the results show that 

‘ere has been a sufficient increase to 

‘“rrant the extra expense of storage in 
_ °ry case, and on the average the prac- 

pe has resulted in good profit. 
és a examination each month it was 
7 sata that the greatest amount of decay 
“as found in the bottom of the barrel as 
rae out or the headed end as packed. 
ms very large proportion of these were 
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over-crowding and bruising the fruit 
when: packing, if the fruit is to be stored. 
The reasons that cold storage apples do 
not keep long after taking them out are 
that the temperature is so much higher 
and conditions are far more conducive to 
decay in the spring. Where the fruit was 
taken out in the winter months and given 
spring conditions, as placing them in a 
warm greenhouse, they decayed equally 
as quickly. 

Our recommendation would be to pick 
the fruit relatively early, a trifle earlier 
than the common custom. Use only the 
best grade for storage, and pick, grade 
and ship the same day if possible. The 
sooner the fruit is in storage after it is 
picked and cooled down to an even low 
temperature, the better it keeps. Do not 
expect impossibilities of cold storage. It 
never makes an ill-shaped apple shapely, 
an unsound fruit sound, a wormy apple 
perfect, or a pale, sickly, immature fruit 
bright colored. The apple cangot be ex- 
pected to increase in size or overcome 
rough, careless treatment it perchance 
may have received before going in. With 
a proper knowledge of the conditions 
carefully complied with, there seems to be 
no question but what the practice of plac- 
ing apples in cold storage can be recom- 
mended, 





TRY TO PLEASE YOUR CUSTOMER. 





We see @ great deal in the newspapers 
at the present time about the extension 
of the foreign market for American 
goods. That is a subject in which we 
are interested, writes W. L. Crawford, in 
Western Fruit-Grower. Philanthropy and 
patriotism aside, it is to our interest to 
have the men in the cities employed, the 
merchants prosperous and the farmers 
making money and spending it, as, under 
these conditions, the people of the cities 
and vilages have money with which to 
buy fruit and we are not troubled with 
the competition of unemployed men en- 
tering our business. But another subject 
has more immediate interest for us. That 
is the extension of the home market for 
American strawberries. It is a part of 
our business to make people spend their 
money for our goods. We cannot em- 
ploy agents, as a rule, to drum up trade. 
We must adopt other methods, and the 
most practicable is to furnish the public 
the class of goods it wants. I read the 
other day that some American manu- 
facturers were having trouble introducing 
their goods in Central America because 
they would not put them up in the class 
of packages the dealers there preferred. 
It appears to me that some of us make a 
similar mistake. We practically say to 
the public, “You take such fruit as we 
offer or go without.” And the public 
goes without more frequently than it is 
to our advantage to have it do. People 
who buy fruit like to have it good to eat, 
Still there are market growers who care 
nothing whatever about the quality of a 
variety. So long as it has size, appear- 
ance, productiveness and firmness, it may 
have the quality of a green apple and it 
apparently suits them just as well. They 
go on the idea that the buyer will not 
learn the quality till he has taken the 
fruit home and tried it. That does once 
or maybe a hundred times, but it is not 
the way to get people to consume more 
fruit. It is conceiving the public as liking 
to be fooled time after time. I know a 
man who growsthe varieties his customers 
want. He gets top prices and makes money 
though some of those varieties are not 
prolific and are not what would generally 
be considered profitable. In the same city 
are other growers who grow fine looking 
berries and sell them on the general mar- 
ket at prices with comparatively little 
profit in them, because their berries are 
not known or are not known for their 
good quality at any rate. The man who 
has the money to spend has the whip 
hand. He expects the person who would 
sell to furnish him what he wants and 
in the shape in which he wants it. The 
grower wants to separate that man and 
his money, and the way to do it is to 
offer him something he wants worse than 
the money. The smart grower will cater 
to his wishes, even though they be whims. 
He will furnish berries big or medium, 
dark or light, in quart boxes or two-quart 
handle-baskets, as he may want them, 
and they will be good to eat. A big, 
soft, light insipid berry may furnish the 
most quarts to the acre, but it is the 
dollars to the acre that count. It is not 
today’s sales alone that are to be con- 
sidered, but those of tomorrow and next 
season. One grower contributes a very 
small part to the supply of a large mar- 
ket. Nevertheless that market is supplied 
by an aggregation of individual growers, 
and as each does his share towards ex- 
tending or killing trade so will the aggre- 
gate result be. 





FERTILIZERS IN HORTICULTURE. 





All things considered, well-rotted barn- 
yard compost is most in favor for use on 
ordinary soil, though there are conditions 
under which other fertilizer is more suit- 
able. Mrs. H. W. Woodward, in Ohio 
Farmer, says: When soil is heavy and 
cold, and perhaps too stiff to handle eas- 
ily, an application of manure will help 
to loosen it up and also warm it from the 
decomposition of the material. Light 
sandy soil, which during the growing sea- 
son, is inclined to be too warm, thus fore- 
ing the vegetable growth too fast, would 
not be benefited by the use of stable com- 
post, but requires chemical fertilizers and 
a heavy application of vegetable matter 
either from growing crops plowed under 
or dead leaves and litter from the garden, 
applied in the fall. 

When nitrogen is most needed, hen ma- 
nure judiciously used will prove the best 
fertilizer, as it contains when fresh twice 
as much nitrogen as the same weight of 
stable compost, and when dry it contains 
four times the amount. It must be used 
with caution, being well mixed with soil, 
or it will burn up anything planted in it. 
Many gardeners compost it with loam, 
ashes and dead leaves, and when it is 
well rotted apply it broadcast, afterwards 
plowing it under. 

Soil which has been used for garden 
purposes for years often contains too 
much potash in proportion to other kinds 
of fertilizer. It comes from regular ap- 
plications of stable manure, which con- 
tains little nitrogen. The nitrogen is 
quickly taken up by the plants and a cer- 
tain amount of the other elements is 
used but as much more nitrogen is need- 
ed in proportion on account of its causing 
the rank growth of leaves and stalk, it 
follows that a _ better balanced ration 
should be provided for the soil. An oc- 
casional green crop of clover, legumes or 
even weeds, will add much to the fer- 
tility of the soil, furnishing much nitro- 
gen which the plants have gathered from 
the air and causing the soil to be more 
open and porous, allowing free access of 
air and moisture. 

Especially is this plan of use on sandy 
soil, and such crops should be sown as 





~».,Within six imehes of the bottom, 
“owing that much care is needed in not 


spring. When dry, commercial fertilizer 
is used, it is found hard to apply, as it is 
light and the wind carries it in every di- 
rection. If dampened slightly it can be 
handled easier, and can be applied by 
hand or by means of a fertilizer drill 
made for the purpose. Field crops can 
mature without extra fertilizer being 
given if the ground has been suitably 
prepared for planting, but often in the 
garden it is well to provide plant food 
oceasionally during the growing season. 
Some vegetables seem to do better with 
the soil only moderately rich at planting, 
and a light application of fertilizer in 
either solid or liquid form at intervals 
during the season keeps the crop in the 
best possible condition. 

Dry hen manure scattered on top of the 
ground around the roots of melon, cu- 
cumber, squash and pumpkin vines, and 
in the flower garden among the asters 
will show beneficial effects in a very short 
time. Wood ashes and hen manure make 
a good combination of potash and nitro- 
gen for such use, but should not be mixed 
together, as the combination frees the 
ammonia and it is lost in the air. One 
of them can be used and later the other 
one, and good results be obtained. 

One great trouble with amateurs is 
the injudicious use of fertilizers. The 
floral books tell us that the chrysanthe- 
mum is a gross feeder and too much plant 
food cannot be given it. Yet if one feeds 
them too much before buds form, the 
plants will be long-jointed, top-heavy and 
otherwise unsatisfactory. But if they are 
planted in fairly rich soil, and extra food 
be given as it is needed, the plants will 
make strong, stocky but short-jointed 
growth, which will be far better. 
When buds begin to form, the plants 
can be fed heavily without injury, and 
the blossoms will be very large and fine. 
When preparing house plants for winter 
blooming, treat in the same way, and 
three times during the winter scrape the 
surface soil away from the roots and 
place a small amount of commercial fer- 
tilizer in the cavity, then cover with soil. 
Nothing makes them grow so satisfactory 
as when fed in this way. Strawberry 
Plants respond quickly to the stimulat- 
ing effects of nitrate or soda which is 
applied on the surface of the ground 
around the plants during the spring, just 
before the fruiting season; it shows its 
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ing the apple or plum I always plant the 
tree with an incline to the southwest to 
guard against prevailing winds. I prune 
my trees so as to have the head four feet 
high, thus assisting cultivation; by allow- 
ing the branches to grow long and 
withey, keeping the top branches cut 
back, I am able to bring most of the fruit 
into easy reaching distance from the 
ground, by use of short ladders. I keep 
out all water sprouts and prune tops 
away, cutting out all limbs that are 
crossing each other. The well-kept orch- 
ard seldom requires the removal of a limb 
over one inch in diameter; my pruning is 
done largely with a heavy pair of smooth 
shears instead of a saw. Many orchards 
are injured by severe pruning, that is the 
cutting away of large branches and many 
of them at one time, 

Many people buy trees to replace those 
that are missing in their old orchards; 
many peorle hold that young trees thus 
planted will not succeed, owing to the 
fact that the tree that formerly stood in 
that place has exhausted the soil; but in 





effect at once and mostly on the fruit; it 
should not be used except near the fruit- 
ing season. 

Bush fruits should be heavily fertilized 
in early fall. The growing season is prac- 
tically over at that time, but the food, in- 
stead of starting the plants into new 
growth, is used in ripening up the new 
wood properly before frost. Otherwise 
much of it would be killed by freezing 
and the bushes be in poor shape for the 
following season’s work. If manure is 
used for the purpose, use it plentifully 
and apply with a quart or two of wood 
ashes for each good-sized bush. 

It is a fact that much of the natural 
fertilizer is burned up or allowed to go 
to waste by many gardeners. They are so 
anxious to have the grounds look tidy 
that every particle of refuse is gathered 
and burned, This is a great mistake, be- 
cause in the economy of nature it is in- 
tended that nothing be lost, and much 
of the refuse is needed on the ground from 
which its crop was taken, .It contains 
much of the mineral matter taken from 
the soil for the use of the plants. The 
water drawn from the soil is evaporated, 
but the mineral elements remain in leaves 
and stalks. For this reason, by digging 
the refuse into the grounds, a part of 
the needful elements are returned to it. 
This is especially true of sugar beets, the 
discarded necks and leaves containing 
a great amount of matter which should 
be returned to the soil ‘which furnished 
it. 

Lime is also frequently used on certain 
soils, correcting any acidity which may 
be there. It cannot properly be called 
a fertilizer, however, being more of a 
stimulant. 


METHODS OF TREE CUL- 
TURE. 





MODERN 





In riding over the country, no matter 
where I go, I am impressed with the fact 
that the average tree planter is careless, 
writes G. B. Brown, in Green’s Fruit 
Grower. Our forefathers found it an 
easy task to make orchards bear fine 
crops of fruit, since there were not so 
many insects to contend with at that 
time, and the ground was full of humus, 
which enabled the trees to grow vizgorous- 
ly without much cultivation. How we 
all delight in returning in imagination 
to the gardens and orchards of our 
father’s on the old homestead, and revel- 
ling in the fruits so easily grown in those 
early days. Fifty years has wrought 
great changes upon these scenes. The 
forests have disapneered, the natural fer- 
tility of the soil has been dissipated, the 
shrieking wind is unbroken. Surely we 
must give tree culturé more attention. 
Now we buy our trees of the traveling 
tree agent, scarcely knowing whom he 
represents, and after waiting many years 
for them to come into fruiting, we find 
to our disgust, that they are not true to 
name. We should have visited some re- 
sponsible nurseryman, buying direct, thus 
knowing what we were buying. In plant- 


my opinion the cause of failure of young 
|trees thus planted in old orchards is that 
they are simply thrust into a small hole 
|dug into thick sod and given no cultiva- 
ltion. If planted in this sod where culti- 
vation is not possible they should be 
muiched. If properly attended to, young 
trees will grow as well in an old orchard 
las elsewhere, But it would be far better 
to plow up the sod in the old orchard and 
|have it thoroughly subdued before plant- 
ling young trees therein In planting a 
|young tree I aim to reduce the top large- 
jly to correspond with reduction in the 
| number and size of the roots necessary in 
| digging the tree. 





1 WILL CURE YOU OF 


RHEUMATISM 
No Pay Until You Know It. 


After 2,000 experiments I have learned 
how to cure rheumatism. Not to turn 
bony joints into flesh again; that is im- 
possible. But I can cure the disease al- 
ways, at any stage, and forever. 

I ask no money. Simply write me a pos- 
|tal card and I will send you an order on 
|your nearest druggist for six bottles of 
| Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatism Cure, for every 
|druggist keeps it. Use it for a month, 
land if it does what I claim, pay your 
druggist $5.50 for it. If it doesn’t I will 
pay him myself. 

I have no samples. Any medicine that 
can affect rheumatism with but a few 
|doses must be drugged to the verge of 
danger. I use no such drugs. It is folly 
to take them. You must get the disease 
}out of the blood. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it 
and I take the risk. I have cured tens of 
thousands of cases in this way and my 
records show that 39 out of 40 who get 
those efx bottles pay, and pay gladly. I 
have learned that people in general are 
honest with a physician who cures them. 
That is all I ask. If I fail I don't ex- 
pect a penny from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
T will send you my book about Rheuma- 
tism and an order for the medicine. Take 
it for a month, as it won’t harm you any- 
way. If it fails, it is free, and I leave the 
decision with you. Address Dr. Shoop, 
Box 525, Racine, Wis 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 





USE AND ABUSE OF LIME. 





Lime is seldom abused by over-use, but 
in most cases too much is expected of 
lime. It is not plant food in the true sense, 
but it acts powerfuly in converting un- 
available plant food into such forms that 
plants can assimilate it, says R. Garwood 
in the “Bulletin.” Its principal use is to 
correct the physical conditions of soils; 
loosening heavy, clayey soils and com- 
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soon as the garden crop is gathered and 
be plowed under in late fall or early 
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pacting light, sandy soils. If a soil is acid 
through the decay of excessive organic 
|matter, lime will sweeten it, and also de- 
stroy the green mass so common in old 
pasture fields or in neglected lawns. Lime 
jis generaly used freely at first, as it has 
all the effect of abundant manuring or 
| fertilizing. Organic matter is quickly bro- 
|ken up and nitrogen as well as potash 
land phosphate liberated in soluble form. 
| Even the insoluble soil silicates are more 








jor 
jis that lime appears to be in truth a fer- 
|tilizer, but sooner or later these stores of 
|plant food are exhausted, and lime no 


jabuse of lime. 


less broken up, yielding plant food 
in small amounts. The result on its face 


longer gives results. This is properly the 


Lime also acts to prevent the formation 
of surface crusts, so common where in- 
tensive fertilization is necessary in order 
to procure heavy crops of early vegeta- 
bles, or where large crops of any kind are 
grown. It should be used at the rate of 40 
bushels of slacked lime per acre every 
fourth year. On very heavy clayey soils 
use lime whenever the soil shows a ten- 
dency to form surface clods. On no ac- 
count neglect using fertilizer simply 
cause lime is used. 
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Pruning is an important matter in 
growing. Climbing and pillar roses need 
only the weak branches and the tips 
shortened in. Other hardy kinds will usu- 
ally need cutting back about one-fourth 
or one-third, according to the vigor of 
the branches, either in the spring or fall, 
A slight cutting back also after their 
June flowering in the case of the re- 
montants will encourage more flowers. 
Severe pruning, however, will only induce 
the growth of vigorous leafy shoots with- 
out flowers. The ever blooming roses will 
need to have all dead wood removed at 
the time of uncovering them in spring. 
Some pruning during the summer is also 
useful in encouraging growth and flowers. 
The stronger branches which have 
flowered may be cut back one-half or 
more. The rule in trimming roses is cut 
back weak growing kinds severely, strong 
growers moderately. 


rose 


} 
| 
PRUNING THE ROSE. 
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THE ROYAL MONTH AND THE 
ROYAL DISEASE. 


Sudden changes of weather are especial- 
ly trying, and probably to none more s0 
than to the scrofulous and consumptive. 
The progress of scrofula during a normal 
October is commonly great. We never 
think of scrofula—its bunches, cutaneous 
eruptions, and wasting of the bodily sub- 
stance—without thinking of the great gocd 
many sufferers from it have derived from 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, whose radical and 
permanent cures of this one disease are 
enough to make it the most famous medi- 
cine in the world. There is probably not 
a city or town where Hood's Sarsaparilla 
has not proved its merit in more homes 
than one, in arresting and completely 
eradicating scrofula, which is almost as 
serious and as much to be feared as its 
near relative—consumption, 


(outeeeneitemnenmmnne 
The time-honored rule that moss grows 
on the north side of a tree, a rule which 
forms part of every woodman’'s cate- 
chism, and which he would no more dis- 
pute than one of the Ten Commandments, 
has received a few sharp blows 
Henry Kraemer, of Philadelphia. An in- 
vestigation which he has conducted 
shows that on ten per cent. of the trees 
which he examined moss grew on the 
west side; ten per cent. on the northwest 
side; 20 per cent. on the northeast side; 
35 per cent. on the east side, and 15 per 
cent. on the southeast side. What be- 
comes of the old rule after such icono- 
clastic investigation? 


The Apiary 


MOVING HIVES OF BEES. 
Moving bees about from one place to 
another in the same apiary or location is 
very bad policy. This is very frequently 
done in late autumn, thinking that some 
other place is better for the winter. A 
colony of bees thus moved will lose a 
darge part of its force when changed to a 
different place. Nearly all the working 
force will return to the old stand, and 
will uot follow the hive to the new loca- 
tion, except it is moved by a few feet, 
and no other hives handy that it may go 
into the wrong one. 

Bees should not thus be changed if 
they are to be wintered out doors. Of 
course they can be taken tc the cellar, 
to thus be confined all winter, which is 
quite different, and this kind of a move is 
all right, for they will know nothing 
about their former location when set back 
on their summer stands in spring. But if 
sitting out doors, they will on taking 
their first flight, return to their former 
location to such extent that it weakens 
the colony. No change should be made 
about the hives to confuse them, for if a 
number of hives are sitting close to- 
gether, which is frequently the case, the 
bees being lost as to their proper en- 
trance, will enter other hives and be 
stung to death by the bees of such hives. 

Very frequently persons move the hives 
up closely together, and pack hay, straw, 
or corn stock about them. This is alto- 
gether wrong, and each hive should be 
protected just where it has formerly 
stood. Hives should not be set closely at 
any time in the year, and five or six feet 
should separate them. Each hive should 
have quarters of its own, and in winter it 
should have a good chaff hive if it is to 
be wintered out doors. Bees may be 
moved a mile with less loss than less, and 
if taken away two miles perhaps none 
will return. It is also very damaging to 
bees to move them short distances in 
early spring, and thus weaken the force 
of bees. A hive may be moved a few feet 
each day when the bees are flying, and 
thus induce them to follow the hive, and 
in this way we can keep the colony to- 
gether, and take the hive any distance 
ve wish.—A. H. Duff. 


CURING VICIOUS BEES. 


from 











The following incident may be of some 
use to some of your numerous readers 
who are troubled with vicious bees. It 
will undoubtedly amuse many who are 
bee-keepers: In June last I called upon a 
bee-keeper whose bees, especially those 
belonging to one hive, were in a most furi- 
ous state, and had been so for some days. 
As I approached the hive in question, I 
was at once surrounded by bees, whose 
well-known “war note” could not be mis- 
understood, They meant, evidently, “a 
fight to the finish,” and as the assertion 
of the good housewife, who said with 
special emphasis, “They are positively 
dangerous,” was only too true, realizing 
the situation (there was a public road- 
way on one side of the garden), I request- 
ed that the bees should not in any way 
be disturbed, and requested that a bogey- 
man, or “scare-crow” should be placed 








near the hives and moved to a different 
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THE GLORY OF HEALTH.’ 


skinned, deep chested man, ready to toil or play, with the 
free, easy grace of perfect health? 
that goessinging about his work, because he feels that way. 


the body in such perfect condition that the food you 
eat, the work you do, will all help to build up a big, 
Strong body. It is the cold in the chest, followed by a 
troublesome cough that breaks down so many strong 
bodies. A dose of Waikins’ Liniment will stop it all 
before the harm has been done. No running for 

tor, no paying big doctor biils se internally or ex- 


ternally i 4 Colds, Coughs, Colic, Diarrhoea, Dysen. 
tery, Cholera Morbus, Indigestion, Cuts, rns, 
Bruises, for man or beast. , . : ” 
Watkins’ L 
the large number of valuable ingredients, each of which does 


our agent leave a bottle at the house. 
your neighborhood, write to us, and we will see that you are 


A Valuable Gift. 


We have a beautiful Cook Book and Home Doctor that we 
send free to all. 
and good wholesome advice. Everyone is sur 
prised that we can afford to send out sucha 
complete and beautiful book free. 
Send your name and address on a postal card. 4 


37 Liberty Street, Winona, Minnz, U. S, A. 
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WHITMAN’S EAR CORN CRUSHER. 


T will crush Ear Corn with husks, wet or 
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e astonishing rate o to 1000 
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horse power. It is fed by Scoop, the ears 
are split and cut and shucks torn and 
mixed with the Corn, 
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large Feeders. 
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position from day to day, the object being 
to make them familiar, at least, with the 
appearance of a human figure. The de- 
sired end was attained, not altogether as 
I anticipated, but on August 14 the owner 
writes me: “Your suggestion to put up 


hat and coat in front of hive of i.l- 
tempered bees worked wonderfully. All 
the bad bees evidently stung the hat, 
we have had no stings since, although 


going near the hives.’’—British Bee Jour- 
nal. 


MANUFACTURED HONEY. 


At the Nebraska state fair a great deal 
was to be heard about manufactured 
comb honey being sold at Lincoln, says 
E. Whitcomb of the ‘Telegram,’ of 
Friend, Neb. It is strange that none of 
the bee-keepers of the state are able to 
secure samples of this wonderful produc- 
tion or to even get a glimpse of it. Like 
usual falsehoods, they run so fast that a 
railroad train cannot catch them. 

We desire to remark right here that the 
manufacture of comb honey by machin- 
ery has never been accomplished, and 
probably,never well be, whatever may be 
said to the contrary notwithstanding. A 
section of comb honey is even more deli- 
cate than an egg, and when any one is 
able to construct an egg, place a shell 
thereon and fertilize that egg so that it 
will hatch, then we will believe that any 
one is able to manufacture and place upon 
the market a comb honey. The A. I. Root 
company of Medina, O., has for many 
years placed a standing offer of $1,000 for 
a single pound of honey comb made and 
filled and sealed over so as to be able to 
deceive any person of ordinary intelli- 
gence. Up to this time this offer has never 
been taken and perhaps never will be, 

Tt is a fact that unprincipled persons do 
sometimes adulterate extracted honey, 
but to construct honey comb, fill it with 
either gluco honey or sugar syrup and 
then place thereon the cappings found on 
comb honey is a task so delicate that no 
one will likely be able to accomplish it. 
Since the advent of alfalfa honey upon 
the market the charges that comb honey 
is being manufactured have been renew- 
ed. Any one acquainted with alfalfa 
honey knows full well that it is a pure 
sweet and has not any of that flavor us- 
ually found with a great many kinds of 
honey produced by the bees, but when 
we purchase alfalfa honey, either comb 
or extracted, in the market we should not 
look for flavor and then charge that the 
whole mass is the product of some manu- 
factory where honey is being made in 
large quantities. 

Bee-keepers have never been able, as 
yet, to manufacture honey comb, let alone 
the delicate job of filling it with syrup 
and afterward placing thereon the very 


combs with syrup or honey is one that no 
practical bee-keeper cares to attempt to 
seal it over. It is true that we do manu- 
facture what is called in bee parlance 
comb foundations. This is as widely re- 
moved from honey comb as the east is 
from the west, and simply furnishes a 
foundation upon which the bees may 
build, and will compel them to build reg- 
ular and straight, but that Is as far as 
any one has been able to go. 

In some places where honey is sold, a 
very good sample of comb honey, little of 
which is to be found upon the market, Is 
shown the customer with the assurance 
that it is manufactured and is worth 20 
cents per pound. A very inferior sample 
is placed beside it with equally as good 
an assurance that it was manufactured 
by the bees and is worth the same price. 
Of course, the customer is acquiring a 
wonderful amount of information, and of 
course takes the bees’ honey, and at a 
profit to the seller at probably twice what 
there would have been had the customer 
taken what was shown him as manufac- 
tured honey. Most all of us are able to 
agree that there are some tricks in all 
trades, but those which we ourselves are 
engaged in, 

We confess to have met many people 
who have seen manufactured comb honey, 
and we also confess our ignorance of its 
existence or even that we have ever been 
able to see a sample and would deem it 
a personal favor if some of our friends 
who are continualy running across this 
manufactured article will send us a sam- 
ple for inspection. We will manage to tell 
our friends whether it was sealed by the 
full-blood Italian or by the black or hy- 
brid bees, and disclaim any desire to ob- 
tain a fill of honey at their expense. 





In rendering beeswax use a tin, brass 





or copper vessel. An iron one will darken 
it. 





Farmers’ 
Handy Wagon 


With 4-Inch Tire Steel els 








. Raves labor. Wide tires, avoid 


two-horse 


Will hold up an 
load. We to fit any axle. 


. ‘urnish Steel Wheels 
Any size wheel, any width of tire. Catalogue free. 
Address Empire Manutacturing Co. Quincy, Ill. 











TREES best by Test—77 YEARS 
LagGoest Nursery. 
Fruit Book free. We CASK 
Want MORE SALRSMEN Week! 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Y 








delicate cappings. The job of filling honey | 


FARMS. 


FOR SALE. 

A pleasant home, four acres, dwelling, 70-foot 
poultry house, barn, fruit treer, small fruit. d 
town; 79 miles west of St. Louis, on Wabash R. R. 
Now in use for breeding ay Pe Particu- 
lars on application. NEP THE POULTRY 
RANOH, New Florence. Mo, 








$ 1 .26--BUYS--1 ,0OO 


Strawberry Plants 


of Klondyke, Lady Thompson or Excelsior. Other 
varieties from $1.25 per thousand up. Catalogue 
sent free on application. Send order for 1,000 
plants at once. 
Ww. W. THOMAS, 
THE STRAWBERRY PLANT MAN, ANNA, ILL, 
lease mention this paper when writing. 


STAR PEA HULLERS. 
Capacity ten to fifteen bushels per hour. Write 
for prices and circular. 
STAR PBA MACHINE Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 








Success assured to 
50 Bushels of Farmers on irrigated 
Wheat, lands. 

Blizzards, Cyclones and 

90 of Oats and | Prouths unknown. Climate 

pee best. rr fertile, Lands 

cheap and Terms reason- 

8 Tons of Hay anise. pied reliable illus- 

trate iterature address 

per acre. The Boise Valley Real Es- 
tate Co., Caldwell, Idaho. 








THIS MILL 


DOES ALL KINDS OF WORK 
on one set of grinders without 
andem 






different from all others. (Ausey 
sizes belt-power mills) 2 to 9d 3 
N.F.. Bowsher Co, South Bend, Ind, 





Itis the 


feeding that 
makes t 


akes the 
ROAST. 
round feed is the best. It makes 
good cattle better and poor ones good. 


Scientific 


Grinding Millis 
make best feed from ear corn 
and all other grains. Many 
sizes for horse or other power. 

Don't buy a grinder until you get 
4 free copy of our New Catalog B 


The Foos Mfg. Co. Springfield, 0. 


NICE JUICY 



























Wood’s Seeds. 
VA. GRAY OR TURF 


Winter Oats 


Sown in September or October, 
make a much larger yielding and 
more profitable crop than, Wheat. 
They can also be grazed during the 
winter and early spring and yield 
just as largely of grain afterwards. 


Wood’s Fall ~atalogue tells all 
about Vegetable and Farm 
Seeds for Fall Planting, Seed 

Wheat, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
Vetches, Grass and 
Clover Seeds, etc. 

Write for Catalogue and prices 
of any Seeds desired. 


T.W. WOOD & SONS. 
Seedsmen, Richmond, Va. 


Wood's Fall Catalogue also tells about 
Vegetable and Fiower Seeds, Straw- 
berry and Vegetable Plants, Lawn 
Grass, Hyacinths, Tulips, etc. 
Catalogue mailed free upon request. 
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Live Stock 





DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 





“taim dates for public sales will be 
published in this column free, when such 
eales are to be advertised in the RURAL 
WORLD. Otherwise they will be charged 
at regular rates: 

POLAND CHINAS. 
October 18.—J. Lee White, Palmyra, Mo., 

Poland Chinas. 

Oct, 20.—E. E. Axline, at Oak Grove, Mo. 
October 25.—Sensintaffar Bros., Brook- 
field, Mo., Poland Chinas. 

October 30.—Hart & Minnis, Poland Chi- 
nas, Edinburg, Tl. 


October 31.—Hedges & Walker, Poland 
Chinas, Pana, Ill. 

November 1.—Wm. Plummer, Barclay, 
Kan. 

November 14—Harry E. Lunt Burden, 
Kan. 


November 15.—A. B. Mull, Iola, Kas., Po- | 


land Chinas. 


December 5.—J. D. Jesse, Browning, Mo., | 


Poland Chinas. 
BERKSHIRE SWINE. 
Oct. 2-23, 1%2—Combination Hog Show 
sale, Kansas City, Mo. 
November 7.—Manwaring Bros., 
rence, Kan. 


Law- 


November 13.—Kansas Breeders, Manhat- | 


tan, Kas. 

November 13.—Combination 
shires, at Manhattan, Kas. 

Nov. 6, 1%2.—Combination sale, East st. 
Louis, lll.; Manager, C. H. C. Anderson, 

Carlinville, Il. 

Dec. 3, 1902—Combination sale Berkshires, 
Manager A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, Ill; 
Clerk, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Ill. 

Feb. 13.—Biltmore Farm's annual sale of 
Berkshire brood sows, Biltmore, N. C. 
SHORTHORN SHOWS AND SALES. 


October 30.—Central Mo. Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Asso. Combination Sale, at Mo- 
berly, Mo. E. H. Hurt, Sec., Clifton 
Hill, Mo. 


Oct. 31.—J. C. Hall, Hallsville, Mo., sale 
at Centralia, Mo. 

Nov. 11.—J. J. Littrell, E. 8. Stewart, Dr. 
J. F. Keith and J. H. Cottingham, at 
Sturgeon, Mo. 

HEREFORDS. 

October 21-22—American Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City, Mo. 
Week of American Royal. 

November 18-19.—Marshall County (Kas.) 
Hereford Breeders’ Association, Here- 
fords; E. E. Woodman, secretary. 

December 4-5.—American Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, Chicago, Ill. Week of 
International Live Stock Exhibition. 

December 8-9.—J. E. Logan and Benton 


Gabbert & Sons, Herefords, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
December 10.—T. H. Pugh, Herefords, 
Kansas City. 


January 2-31, 1%3.—T. F. B. Sotham, 
Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 

January 28-29.—Combination sale of Here- 
fords at Chicago. 

January 12-17, 1%3.—C. W. Armour and 
Jas. A. Funkhouser, Herefords, Kansas 

January 28-29.—C. A. Jamison and others, 
Peoria, Ill., at Chicago. 

February 10, 11, 12, 1#8.—C. A. Stannard 
and others, WHerefords, at Oklahoma 
City, O. T. 

February 24-26, 193.—C. A. Stannard and 
others, Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 
May 6-7, 198—Colin Cameron, Herefords, 

Kansas City, Mo. 
ANGUS, GALLOWAYS, SHORTHORNS 
AND HEREFORDS. 

April 7-8, 1938—W. C. McGavock, Mgr., 
Aberdeen Angus, Kansas City, Mo. 

SHORTHORNS AND CLYDESDALES. 

November 6.—Thos. Andrews, Cambridge, 
Neb. 

Oct. 3.—Tom Campbell & Son, Higgins- 
ville, Mo. Horse sale at Farm. 


SHORTHORNS, HEREFORDS AND 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
October 31.—J. C. Hall, Halisville, Mo., 


and J. S. Brown, Mexico, Mo., at Cen- 
tralia, Mo. 
Qctober 30.—F. T. Bates, Bates City, Mo., 


Sale at Odessa, Mo. Short-horns. 
November 4.—Chenault Todd, Fayette, 
Mo. 

November 5.—W. W. Pollock, Mexico, 


Mo.. Shorthorn Cattle, Poland-China 
Hogs, Saddle and Harness Horses. 
Nov. 7.—E. T. Letton & Son, Walker, 
Closing out Trotting Horse Sale. 

November 6—S. P. Emmons, 
Mo., Shorthorn. 

November 10.—Branstetter, Robinson and 
Wright, Shorthorns, at Vandalia, Mo. 

November 11.—J. J. Littrell, E. 8. Stew- 
art, Dr. J. F. Keith and J. H. Cotting- 
ham, at Sturgeon, Mo. 

November 12.—T. W. Ragsdale, T. A. 
Bailey and Wm. R. Turner, at Shel- 
bina, Mo. 

November 13.—Purdy Bros., 
at Harris, Mo. 

December 16.—F. M. Gifford, Shorthorns, 
Milford, Kas. 

November 19.—Cooper County Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association. Shorthorns, 
Bunceton, Mo. 

November 2-21.—North Missouri Com- 
bination Sale Association, Trenton, Mo. 

November 28-29.—-Shorthorns, W. P. 
Harned and F. M. Marshall, Kansas 
City. 

December 5.—Combination sale, J. D. Jes- 
see, Mgr., Browning, Mo. 
December 16.—Gifford  Bros., 
Kan., at Manhattan, Kan. 
February 10-11—Col. G. M. Casey, Clin- 
ton, Mo., and T. J. Wornall & Son, Lib- 

erty, Mo., at Kansas City. 

February 17—D. K. Kellerman & Son, 
Mound City, Kan., at Kansas City. 
February 18-9.—I. M. Forbes & Son, at 

Chicago, Ill. 
H. J. Hughes, Secretary. 


Mo. 


Mexico, 


Shorthorns, 


Milford, 


STOCK NOTES. 








Entries for Vol. IX. of the National Du- 
roc-Jersey Record will close about Oct. 
20, and all breeders having animals which 
they desire entered in that record should 
send word at once. The catalog for the 
Kansas City show of Duroc-Jerseys will 
be sent out in a few days. 





Owing to the desired retirement of the 
senior partner of our firm we will sell 
immediately our entire flocks of Cotswold 
and Rambouillet sheep, of which there is 
no better collection in the country. Our 
winnings at the fairs during the past 2 
years and the extent of our sales, made 
possible by handling and breeding only 


Cows ure to clean, irregularity 
in coming in season. 

By mail, $1.15. Four time 

Breed =: size to o railroad ex- 

an — 82.75. C.U 


& CO. “Lone Mass 





Hood Farm Breeding 
Powder does it. White 
es {Or circulars telling how 
Se ee Te why. Best remeity 
for failure to breed, fayl- 








sale Berk- |‘ 


jfor 





| Beecher, IIL, 


the best, is the best evidence of what we 
now offer. Will sell rams and ewes, 
either imported or home-bred, in any 
sized lot to suit purchaser, and we have 
a fine lot of rams of both breeds that we 








| offer singly The lowest prices will be 
|}made that are possible for this class of 
|stock to be sold for. Everything in good 
Ishape and exactly suited for founding 
|fresh flocks It is the intention of F. W 
| Harding to re-engage in the business 
lafter the present stock has been sold. 
|Full information cheerfully given to all 
l\who mean business 
GEO. HARDING & SON 

Waukesha, Wis.,-U. 8S. A 

Mr. C. C. McCutcheon, Canton, IIL, is 
ladvertising about 200 Duroc-Jersey pigs 
lin another column of our paper. They are 


sexes, and those wanting either 
pig or sufficient to start a herd 


lof both 
fa single 


lean be accommodated with what they 
want Turn to the advertisement and 
write the advertiser if he has what is 


wanted 


The International Live Stock Exposition 
to be held in Chicago next December is to 
be with Zenoleum 
}manufactured by the 
Co., Detroit, Mich 
|work so well and satisfactorily last year 
ithat the management again de ided to in- 
}trust the of the building in 
}their hands 
| 


disinfected exclusively 


sanitary care 


The Red-Polled cattle have come promi- 
nently to the front recently, and as a use- 
ful breed of the dual purpose class are 
attracting much’ attention. Mr. L. K. 
| Hase Itine, Dorchester, Green county, Mo., 
lwho has a herd of this breed, writes us 
that he has a very nice lot of young bulls 
sale, and also that he expects to make 
a sale af Fort Worth, Texas, about the 
first week in December next. 


Messrs. H. Rauscher & Son, Ashton, 
Mo., breeders of Chester White hogs, re- 


port a splendid business this season. This 
is not to be wondered at, as they 
raise stock which, when seen, are in de- 
mand by Chester White fanciers. They 
have some excellent pigs of both sexes 
for sale, the gilts being especially good. 
Those wanting pigs of this profitable 
breed should correspond with Messrs. 
Rauscher. 


Shorthorn men are on the qui vive in | 
anticipation of the good things to be of- 
fered at the big sale under the auspices | 
of the American Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
sociation at Kansas City on the 234 and 
Mth inst. Seventy head will be sold, and | 
the catalog shows that the breeding is | 
truly representative of the breed. Both 
Scotch and Bates pedigrees, with a ju- 
dicious intermixture of these blood lines, | 
are included in this sale. 





Carthage fair, the biggest in | 
Southwest Missouri, T. H. Pugh’s Maple 
Glen Herefords won first in class and | 
sweepstakes on herd, all breeds compet- 
ing. premium $50, in competition with the | 
best herds in that section, including Hall- | 
wood herd recently selected, mostly from 
Casey’s (of Shawnee Mound, Mo.) and 
Stony Point herd, headed by a son of Mr. | 
Gentry’s Victorious. The cattle were | 
judged by June K. King, Marshall, Mo. 
Mr. Pugh’s Berkshires stood first in class | 
in everything shown; also sweepstakes, 
best boar, any age or any breed, for prize | 
of $20. } 


At the 


TO POLAND-CHINA EXHIBITORS. 

Premium lists and entry blanks for Po- 
land-Chinas at the American -Royal at 
Kansas City have been mailed and state 
that entries close Oct. 6. Owing to the 


the date for closing entries has been 
Oct. 13, when it will 


list, 
extended to Monday, 


catalog for show, and those desiring to 
make entry should not put it off a day. 
This will give those who have not receiv- 
ed premium list and entry blank time to 
write for them and then get their entries 
in by the 13th. The show promises to be 
the greatest in the history of this breed. 
—Frank D. Winn, Secretary, 
Kan. 


The Central Missouri Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Association will sell forty-three head 
of prime Shorthorns at the Moberly Fair 
grounds on Oct. 30 inst. The stock con- 
sists of twenty-two bulls and twenty-one 
cows and heifers. There are _ several 


fering, of good quality, and the rest of 
the consignment are Scotch and Bates 
topped standard families. All the females 
old enough have calves at their sides or 
are in calf to some of the leading herd 
bulls. Altogether this is a useful lot of 
stock and affords a good opportunity to 
any one about to start a breeding herd. 
Beef stock is booming, is likely to do so 
for some time. Prices for good stock will 
be maintained for many years at least, if 
not permanently maintained. The high 
prices prevailing for the last few months 
cannot be sustained very long, but, on the 
other hand, the extreme low prices our 
farmers have known are not likely to pre- 
vail again for many years, if ever. Mr. 
BE. H. Hart, Clifton Hill, Mo., is secretary 
of the association, and should be written 
to for catalogs or any other information 
respecting the sale, mentioning this 
paper. 


Entries for the American Royal, with 
the exception of the sections for car- 
load lots, closed Wednesday, the Ist of 
October, and Secretary Thomas of the 
Hereford Breeders’ Association writes us 
that approximately 300 head of Herefords 
will be on exhibition in the show and 
sale pavilions, which, when quality is 
considered, will form the grandest dis- 
play of Herefords, or of cattle of any 
breed, that has ever been made. Every 
show herd of prominence in the United 
States is represented, the following being 
a list of the leading Hereford exhibitors: 

Jas. A. Funkhouser, Plattsburg, Mo. 

Geo. H. Adams, Linwood, Kan. 

W. S. Van Natta & Son, Fowler, Ind. 

F. L. Studabaker, Warren, Ind. 

QO. Harris, Harris, Mo. 

N. Kirtley, Savannah, Mo. 

J. C. Adams, Moweaqua, III. 

Benton Gabbert, Dearborn, Mo. 

Steward & Hutcheon, Greenwood, Mo. 

Gudgell & Simpson, Independence, Mo. 

Cc. A. Stannard, Emporia, Kan. 

J. 8. Lancaster & Sons, Liberty, 

J. M. Curtice, Kansas City, Mo. 

Cc. N. Moore, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

C. G. Comstock, Albany, Mo. 

Stanton Breeding Farm Co., 
Neb. 

U. 8. Campbell, Bates City, Mo. 

Besides the above numerous other 
breeders will show from one to five head 
each. Thos. Clark, the veteran breeder of 
will award all the prizes in 
the Hereford classes. The 100 head to be 
sold Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 21 and 
22, include many of the show cattle. Cata- 
logs of the sale may be had by addressing 
C. R. Thomas, Secretary, Exchange ave- 


Mo. 


Madison, 








nue, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


Zenner Disinfectant | 
This company did the | 


jing for 


Mr. Chenault Todd of Fayette, Mo., will 
sell at public auction, at his farm, four 
miles east of the town, on Oct. 28, a draft 
of useful Shorthorns from his well-known 
herd, consisting of fifteen cows, from 
three to six years old; eight two-year- 
old heifers; nine one-year-old heifers; six 
long yearling bulls, and eight October and 
November (1901) bulls. Mr. Todd has been 
breeding Shorthorns for about thirty 
years, and his herd was founded by the 
purchase of cows of the Renick Rose of 
Sharon, Phylis and Young Mary families. 
For a number of years he used the best 
of Bates bred bulls. Since then he has 
used high-class Scotch bulls. The first 
Scotch bull used was Sir Charming, by 
Imp. Salamis, dam Sweet Charity 3d, by 
|Band-Master. Imp. Salamis’ get won first 
|prize at the Chicago show in 1900, and Sir 
|Charming is the sire of the most of this 
offering. The next bull used was Barmp- 
ton Knight, by Scarlet Knight—the high- 
est-priced bull in Col 
sale—by Craven Knight, dam Barmpton's 
Joy, by Red Victor, 24 dam Imp. Victoria 
|75, by Barmpton. There are four young 
bulls sired by Barmpton Knight in the 
sale. The next one purchased was Cap- 
jtain Lavender, by Imp. Banker—who won 





}second prize on his get at Chicago in 191 


|—dam Lavender Flower 2d, by Imp. Sal- 
amis, 24 dam Lavender Flower. by Cra- 
ven Knight, 3d dam Lenwood Lavender, 
by Master of the Rolls, 4th dam Imp. 


Lavender 238th, by Dunblain. It can thus 
be seen that Mr. Todd has used and is us- 
ing three royally bred Scotch bulls, and 
they are as good individually, as their 
breeding suggests them to be. His offering 
this year is at least fifty per cent better 
in quality than three years ago. All the 
females old enough either have calves at 
foot or are in calf to Sir Charming or 
Captain Lavender. Those wanting a good 
line of stock of Rose of Sharon, Phylis or 
Young Mary family, topped by Scotch 
bred bulls will find their opportunity at 
this sale, as the cattle are a credit to 
their breeding and also to their breeder. 
Mr. Todd will send catalogs to all writ- 
them, mentioning the RURAL 


| WORLD in doing so. 


Oct. 
| we 
| was 


| quently 
| 


|““‘the gateway of the west." 


| annually 


jly, 
|} were never 
| ing condition. 


|gives evidence that the 
| bred 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
A new feature 
Cattle 


CATTLE. 

of the American Royal 
and Swine Show at Kansas City, 
20 to 3, is the exhibit of Aberdeen- 
Angus cattle that will be made there. As 
remember it, the Kansas City Fair 
abolished in 1892, and it is conse- 
just ten years since this breed 
has been represented at a show held at 
Much valu- 
able advertising has unquestionably been 


jlost to the breed by its failure to be seen 


at exhibitions at such a cattle 
center as Kansas City, and we are glad 
to hear that the “bonnie blacks” will be 
on hand this time in goodly numbers, 


|}with high-class animals throughout all 


the classes. While the Aberdeen-Angus | 
Association did not rush at once to the 
support of this show, the interests of the 
breed in the west have not fared so bad- 
and it may be truthfuly said that they 
in such a prosperous, flourish- 
In connection with the 
show is also held the first sale of Angus 


jeattle that was ever made west of the 


Mississippi river under the auspices of the | 
national association. The sale catalog 
“doddie” is being 
extensively throughout the west. | 
Anderson & Findlay and Parrish & Miller, | 


|}whose herds are both located in Kansas 


| year, 


1O. 


and have been winning at the fairs this 
will contribute grand specimens to 
both the sale and show. The estate of W. 
Park, Atchison, Kan., sells sixteen 


jhead, the largest consignment to the sale, 


unavoidable delay in getting our premium | 


and Chas. E. Sutton, Russell, Kan.; T. J. 
McCreary, Highland, Kan., and R. P. 
|MacClement, Olathe, Kan., are each rep- 


jresented with 
be necessary to close in order to get out | 


choice specimens in the 
W. B. Seeley, Mt. Pleasant; Har- 
& Cleland, Bloomfield; Oliver Ham- 


sale. 
jvey 


jfield, are the Iowa contributors. R. 8. 
| Williams, Liberty; H. H. Anderson, 
Laredo; J. Barron & Son, Fayette, and 


lw. J. Turpin, 


Mastin, | 


jthe herd of M. 
| Ind., 


| pected 


jers at Greenfield, IIl., 


straight Scotch bred animals in this of- | 


Carrollton, will each sell of 
the produce of their Missouri herds. The 
east side of the Mississippi furnishes from 
A. Judy, West Lebanon, 
a bull and four females that have 
recently crossed the Atlantic and are ex- 
to be very attractive when’ it 
comes to the bidding at Kansas City. 
Y. Collins and 8S. Melvin, reputable breed- 
about complete the 
list. We have not space to comment on 
the 
each consignment. There are seventy-five | 
females and twenty-five bulls, and the of- 
fering, we are told, is a very creditable 
one. 
advertising the show (or at least the An- 
gus part of it) made it possible for this 
show to be held in a section of country 
where it is badly needed. We trust the 
contributors to this sale will realize fair 
values for their cattle and that every An- 
gus man contemplating purchasing stock | 
this fall will, in view of the above facts, 
feel specially called upon to patronize this | 
sale. The catalog will prove interesting 
and can be had by addressing W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, Mgr., Mt. Pulaski, Ill. 


CATTLE RECEIPTS FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 


WESTERN 


Last month was a record breaker in 
cattle receipts at Omaha, St. Louis and 
St. Joe, while Kansas City had 97,400 more 
cattle than a year ago, and Chicago about 
8,000 less. The net gain over September 
last year was 244,000 head and the com- 
bined supply at the five markets so far 
this year has been over 72,000 larger than 
for the same period of 1901. 

All markets reported fewer hogs than a 
year ago, the decrease for the month at 
the five points amounting to 201,800 head 
and for the nine months to 1,847,500 head. 
Omaha is the only one of the big markets 
where the nine months’ receipts of hogs 
exceeded last year, and here the increase 
was only 3,000 head. 

At Omaha September sheep receipts 
were 126,000 heavier than a year ago, 
breaking all previous records. All the 
other markets show a substantial gain 
over a year ago and the years’ supply to 
date at the five leading markets is now 
nearly 131,000 larger than it was a year 
ago. 

Despite the large increase in the re- 
ceipts of cattle and sheep values are fair- 
ly maintained, and promise to remain at 
a comparatively high level until farmers 
have largely increased the supply. Espe- 
cially is this the case with hogs, of which 
there is undoubtedly less than an aver- 
age number available. Breeding and feed- 
ing stock of all kinds are in demand, and 
the heavy corn and fodder crops available 
should make such stock valuable. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF BOER FARMS. 


Gen. Pieter G. Steyn describes, in Col- 
lier’s Weekly the steps necessary to take 
in re-establishing the industries of the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal. 
The mine owners can take care of them- 
selves, but the farmers, the largest in- 
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Eradicate the worms and lice and you have solved the disease problem. LION’S REMEDY is a 
KILLER AND DISINFECTANT will make from 60 to 75 gallons of Emulsion of sufficient streng 
& Agents wantec. Our new book “ITEMS OF INTEREST TO STOCKMEN” free. Address LIVE STOCK REMEDY COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. @ 
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f the war both states 
inimals of high grade. 


One farmer owned an American stud 
donkey, costing $60); another, a $600 Fries- 
land bull; another, a $00 Merino ram. On 
all the farms there were prize breeding 
animals. To replace the Boer’s live stock 


as it was then would require $150,0.0,000. 
It is said that 10,00 cattle have been 
brought into the country—but there are 
10,000 farms in the Orange Free State 
alone! These farms run from 5,000 to 6,000 
acres each. A leading Boer, who worked 
8,000 acres, had 160 horses, 3,000 sheep and 


700 cattle. These were swept away for 
military purposes, with loss to owner of 
$50,000. 

The British government has invited 


seven or eight leading Boers to go to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, to select cattle 
fitted to conditions of climate and work 
in their country. Probably most of the 
live stock will be brought from these 
countries, but the United States and 
Canada will have a chance to 


fought with Canadian regiments believing 
horses from those parts best fitted for 
use in South Africa. All imported stock 


has to become accli 
a year. Cattle are 
and rinderpest; once 
they are immune. 
DOESN'T LOOK FOR 
ANCHE. 
No violent depreciation of wel finished 
cattle from corn belt feed lots, in the 
opinion of the “Live Stock World,” is 
Texas 
has no grass fed cattle this year, Col- 
orado’s output is largely of feeders, and 
the northwest does 
not justify predictions that grass sup- 
plies from that region will reach market 
earlier than usual. 


It may be added in 


mated, taking about 
subject to red water 
having had these, 


AN AVAL- 


this connection that 


|disparity between range and feed lot cat- 


tle, as regards qua'ity, is growing more 
japparent yearly. Once upon a time, and 
Inot sc very long ago at that, grassers 


leame to market rolling fat and to com- 
|pet+ actively with prime corn fed stuff. 
|But the range 


of other days has been 
sadly denuded and lately another agency 
inimical to beef making on grass has ap- 
,peared in the shape of the settler’s dog. 
Jack” Serruys of Montana, whose opin- 
icn is valuable, asserts that canine mul- 
tiplicity will force range men to herd 
beeves intended for market the same 


;season if they are to go to the shambles 
| carrying 


any considerable quantity of 


flesh. Between his bovine and canine foes 


ithe range steer is facing the same fate 


that befell the buffalo not long since. 


FUTURE OF PRICES. 


A. | 





Will this country ever see cheap meat 
This is a question that is being 


There is plenty of argu- 
ment to show that while prices will be 
lower than the present, the low prices 
of only a few years ago have passed nev- 
jer to return. The two requisites for 
jcheap meat under present conditions are 
cheap corn and cheap stock. There is 
jreason to believe that with the increased 
| use of corn by the world that cheap corn 
{as it has been known in the past in this 
|country will never again be seen in the 
}future. The settling of the great arid 
| Public lands of the west has gradua'ly 
|made cheap stock unprofitable. The moa- 
jern meat food animal is bred especially 
jfor the purpose, and good blood is not 
|cheap. There is just one chance for 
{cheap meat in the future. That chance 
is buried in the great undeveloped west. 
| Government assistance to irrigation and 
|high prices for meat are the inducements 
that may encourage the western stock 
farmer to build up the supply which will 
eventually lead to reasonable prices, pos- 
sibly not so cheap as in the past, but 
still low enough to allow the people to 
eat freely of this food. Without the as- 
sistance of the west, the day of cheap 
meat food has past forever.—Record 
Stockman. 
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supply | 
thousands of horses—Boer officers who | 








FOR SALE. 


| Three fine Shorthorn Heifers and one Bull for 
| $75.00. crated. Fine stered Berashire Pigs, 
|r ready to breed, cheap; 100 Pure Bronze Turkeys ai 
| low prices. Shoemaker & Co.. Harrodsburg, Ky. 


BULL » One 2-yr., three yr’s.;2 reds,2 roans; 3 
ot Basteréay family and 1 
gain 





‘Cambri ridge 
oer Bates bred; will sell ata bar- 


a. Sung 


6, &., DAYTON Orange, Lawrence Co. 
id Gellowes” 7 Poland. Chinas, B. Plymouth hocks, 
Choice Cockerels $1.00 each now. ges in season. 


Shorthorn portage 


Dospehino t Brahms and 
Seabrightchiokons’ ate ty - Ft 5 
Gall on or adden 


J.J. LITTRELL. Sturgeon. Mo. 
EB name of SAM W. COX uae Gnpneses to 


Been fowanda, Ill. 











| readers of Colman’s Rural World lo: than 
any live-stock breeder in Shorthore Cattle, 16th 
Dake of Cedarview 1 in use. Up-to-date Po- 

and China Hogs. m choice uth 
— Write him m if you want an at 
South Gree pocaneea, Mo., on K. ©. & Ft. 8. branck of 





SHORTHORN HEIFERS. 


Registered cows and heifers for sale—120 head in 
nerd Write for prices. 








w. a. FULKERSON 
Jerseyville, Jersey © se nl. | 


H. W. KERR, 


| BREEDER OF RED POLLED OATTLE. 
Good voung bulisforssle Carlinvitia. nm. | 


FOR SALE. 
| woighe'2,000 ibe, Oue coming S-yeerold; weighs 
| we - | 
siete 2a 8. me com: ~4 year-o. Rm | 
| 








1, . Also Ball and Heifer caves, all regis- 
tered. Prices to sell. rite or come and see them, 
ED. C. WEEKS, Eldon, Mo. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Le 

MUDEAGN it vates'on choice Females 

BREEDING and Bulle that re ire 

MAUS Bunina pis meiviiei, 


ENGLISH Be? potted cpttis, 


7 blooded and 
| fine stock. our orders solicited. 
| stock E-Tour or Dorchester, Greene Co., Me 


| Highland Park Herd. 


Pol. Durham Cattle, Duroc-Jersey Hogs. Young 
stock of both kinds for sale. Inspection of the 
herd invited. Address 

c. W. Johnson, Lexington, Mo. 





















ome 
sores, 

ments, ete. ere tis is the eriginal 
stock protector used ss me dairymen 

since 1555. Thousands have duplicated 10 10 

gallons seven consecutive years. Beware 

of imitations that ost only a few hours and make sores. 

If your dealer does not o0-F ly send us $1.00 for 

latest improved double tube 6 apr prayer and enough Shoe-Fly to 

retec 


liquis 

to those naming imitation they hav 

promising to pay express. To these will send Sooner te fo bd 

ts the most 

,,, BUGOLEUM geiuat SHEEP DIP 

s all Liee, Tie! Cures Seab, Mange, 

known bry yd Froventscontagious aberdion, Prk Price $1. rp lye 

2 ater. © ai) or sprayed in 


> Ad are ‘attle 
ugoleum (! to 0) will be oe of ticks and pass the quarantine, 


SHOO-FLY MFG. CO. 1006 Fairmount Ave., Phila.,Pa, 
Experience has proven Shoo-Fly to be 0. K.—EBDITOR. 





AUCTIONEERS. 


Jas. W. Sparks, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, 


Marshall, Mo. 


Thoroughly posted on pedi- 
Trees and vaiues. Am sell- 











: = abie. 
Write me before claiming dates. 


R. L. HARRIMAN, 


UNCETON, MO., 


live Stock Auctioneer... 


Bales made anywhere on the continent. Thor- 
oughly posted in pedigrees, quality and values. 
Fa most approved and up-to-aate methods. Have 

large acquaintance and patronage among leading 








breeders. Terms low rite me before fixing 
your dates. 

J. ZACK WELLS, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, Sweet Springs, Mo. 


Sales made anywhere on earth. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


W. D. ROSS 


OTTERVILLE, MO. 


Live Stock Auctioneer, 
Your P: rms 




















PROTECT YOUR 


BLAC 





By using ““BLACKLEGINE,” which is our well known Blackleg Vac- 
cine ready for use, and applied with an instrument that costs only 50c. 


PASTEUR VACCINE CO., Ld., ¢ 


STOCK AGAINST 


KLEG 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK 





. WORTH, SAN FRANCISCO. 





Nathanael 


ST. Louis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 
Located at East St. ten en ee St. Louis. Shippers shoul: 
eir stock is billed directly to the 


Stock -' Yards. 


Cc. @. KNOX, V.-Pres. C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Me: 








600 HEAD IN HERD. 





CUDCELL&S 


.HEREFORDS.. 


YOUNC STOCK FOR SALE. 





IMPSON, 





2 43 CENTRAL MISSOURI 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Ass’n 


43 


Combination Sale 





AT 


FAIR GROUNDS, MOBERLY, MO. 
THURSDAY, OCT. 30, 1902. 


Consisting of 22 Bulls and 21 Cows and 


be bred or have calves at foot. This consignment are all-Scotch or 


Heifers. All females old enough wi)! 
Bates 


topped Standard Families, and are consigned by the following breeders: 


Jos. Combs, Linneus, Mo. 


Thomas Huntsman & Son, Jacksonville, Mo. 


E. H. Hurt, Clifton Hill, Mo. 
W. E. McKinney, Cairo, Mo. 
J. F. McKinney, Cairo, Mo. 
Wilson Miller, Huntsville, Mo. 
Isaac Miller, Huntsvilie, Mo. 
Buchanan Bros., Moberl7, Mo. 
F. B. Harvey, Moberly, Mv. 


All farmers and breeders are invited to attend this sale and inspect the 


cattle. For catalogue address 


E. H. HURT, 


Secretary, 


CLIFTON HILL, MO. 


Cols. J. W. Sparks, R. L. Harriman and H. W. Graham, Auctioneers. 








50 SHORT-HORNS 


--AT AUCTION... 


50 


From the ASH GROVE HERD, at Fayette, Mo., Oct. 28, 1902, 34 Cows and 


Heifers and 


Of this offering 15 are cows, of which 6 are threes; 


years; 8 twos and 11 yearlings. 


16 Bulls. 
others from 4 to 6 


The aged cows have all raised calves in the 


last year and are bred again to the Cruickshank bulls, Sir Charming 122667 
and Captain Lavender 175119, some of them with calves at side and others 


well along in calf. 


16 to 20 months. 
taken things that we had intended to 


All the twos and yearlings old enough will be bred to 
Captain Lavender, some of them forward in calf. 
ful lot; some choice ones among them; 


The bulls are a good use- 
10 are about a year old; 6 from 


In making this offering we have gone into our best and 


keep in the herd, as we desired to 


make this the best offering of our life’s work as a breeder of Short-horns. 


Taking them all together tney are an 


attractive lot of young and useful 


cattle—a business lot. All except three bred by myself from such families 
as Renick Rose of Sharon, Young Phyllis, Young Mary and Miss Severs, of 


the best breeding, purchased from breeders of good reputation. 


Our aim 


has been individual merit and choicest breeding. A glance at the catalogue 
will show the character of bulls I have used. 


Free conveyance from Fayette to farm for parties from a fistonee. Oe 


Send for catalogue. Lunch at }2 o’clock. Sale 
and R L. Harriman 


ital 26 miles south of Moberly, crossing of the 


atl p. 


auctioneers. Fayette is on Missouri. os rz Teves 
Wabash ; 


ial rates at Hotel Howard- 

Raw peo Jas. W. Sparks 
B. B. 90 miles south of Han 
17 miles south ot Mignon. crossing of C. & 


m. sharp. 


A. RB. z., and 49 miles north of Sedalia, crossing of Missouri Pacific R. R. Ad 


CHENAULT TODD, Fayette, Mo. 








The American Royal 


Cattle and Swine Show 


and Sales 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 
October 20 to 25 





$20,000—In Cash 


Prizes—$20,000 


Hereford, Short-Horn, Galloway, 
Aberdeen-Angus Cattle— Berkshire, Poland China Swine 


100 Merefords 
Sell Oct. 21-22 


For catalogues address C. R. Thomas, Secy., 
Stock Yards, Chicago, 1). 


50 Galloways 
Sell Oct. 23 


For catalogues address R. W. Park, Secy., 
224 Live Stock Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 


150 Berkshires 


Sell Oct. 21-22-23-24 
For catalogues address Gore F. Mills, 
Secy., Springfield, 


100 Short-Horns 
Sell Oct. 23-24 


For Catalogues address B. O. Cowan, Asst. 
Secy., Springfield, Ill. 


100 Aberdeen-Angus 
Sell Oct. 21-22 


For catalogues address W. C. McGavock, 
Mngr., Mt. Pulaski, [il 


200 Poland Chinas 


Sell Oct. 21-22-23-24 
For catalogues address Frank D. Winn, 
Secy., Mastin, Kans. 


Excursion Rates on All Railroads 











FOR SALE. 


40 Registered Snorthorn Heifers from 6 to 8 months 
~~ old—good ones—at farmers’ prices. Young Mary, 


Rose of Sharon, Josephine, Phyllis, ete., families, and sired by Lochiel «se —. ch 


Minister 117294, Seoteh Steward 178367. 


SAM W. ROBERTS, Pleasant 


RAVENSWOOD HERD OF SHORTHORNS.- 


ENDER VISCOUNT 124755. cosas Cry eb Rin 2 Zee 3 Years in pS ey 


LA 
of the Mo, Trophy for best ball at the 





Winner 
ion over all at same 


1901 heads herd assisted © by “ 





show, also grand champion over at the Inte 

Cruickshan Victoria bull Royal by Mt Hampton. Bulls and heifers for 

E. LEONARD & SON, ie ‘Ais, a"se © County, Mo. Ed. Patterson, Manager. relegrapi 
ané shippi station, op Missouri Pacific Ry 





Registered Shorthorn Cattle 


AND POLAND-CHINA HOGS, 


Bred and For Sale by 


H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, MO. 





Cows from 3 to 


C. A. 


Sunny Slope Herefords. 


150 head for sale, consisting of 50 very choice 


8 years old, 50 Yearling Heifers, 


and 50 Bulls from 8 to 24 monthsold. : : : 
Prices Very Reasonable. Write for what you want. 


STANNARD, Emporia, Kansas- 
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Horseman 





Rythmic, 2:08, the blind stallion, has 
neen a veritable gold mine for his man- 
canes this season, His winnings already 
amou unt to nearly $20,000 and he has sev- 
‘ther engagements to fill before the 
closes. 
rhree of the most ‘prominent horses now 

n the middle West are the trotter 

>. 2:14%4, and the pacers Stranger O., 

and Brown Sam, 2:11%. The first 

d for $60, the second for $35, and 
the last for $57. 

the day that Dan Patch was shown 

New York State Fair 53,000 people 
i through the gates up to 3 o'clock, 
it was announced that, owing to the 
yndition of the track the trial would 
e postponed until the next day. 

Roy Miller's pacing mare Miss Willa- 
mont, 2:11%, by Bostick’s Almont, Jr., 2:29, 
ner of the 2:20 class at Baltimore, is 
out of an own sister in blood of Axtell, 

her dam being Helinora, by William 
granddam by Mambrino Boy, 2:26%; 
ext dam by Mambrino Royal. 


season 


a 
4 


at the 








More than 80 entries for the various 
takes and purses have been received by 
the Kentucky Breeders’ Association for 
ts fall meeting, Oct. 17-18. About 400 of 
the original 700 named for the twelve fixed 
events have been kept good, and for the 
twenty-two purse events 426 entries have 
heen received, or an average of about 
twenty to a race. 

If Lord Derby had trotted as consistent 
, race at Cleveland for the Boston cup as 
he did against The Monk when he won 
two heats in 2:06, 2:06, it is evident that 
John A. MeKerron would have had to 
step to his limit to beat him, and there 
are some who believe that the Cleveland 
stallion would have failed in his effort to 
get the cup under such conditions. 

Hundreds of great race horses are foal- 
ed each season, yet only a score achieve 


fame. And why? From lack of proper 
growth, development, education and op- 
portunity, says Columbus. The makers of 
great race horses are equally as few in 


numbers as the animals themselves. The 
men who prevent apt pupils from filling 
their measure are too plentiful. 


writer has expressed the opinion 
that Dan Patch, 1:59%, is too young to 
beat the world’s record. Pacers develop 
speed earlier, as a rule than trotters. Ax- 
tell at three years old held the world’s 
hampion record for trotting stallions, 
212. When Directum was four years old 
he reduced the world’s champion record 
for trotting stallions from 2:07% to 2:05%, 
where it remained about seven years. 


Some 


The fastest trotter that began the cam- 
paign this season without a record is 
Dulce Cor, 2:08%, by Baron Wilkes. The 
fastest three-year-old trotting gelding of 
the year, to date, is The Rajah, 2:14%, by 


Prince of India, 2:13, a son of Baron 
Wilkes. The fastest three-yédar-old trot- 
ting filly of the season, to date, is Gail 
Hamilton, 2:15%. Her sire is Oakland 


Baron, 2:09%, a son of Baron Wilkes, and 


her dam was a daughter of Baron Wilkes. 


Queen Wilkes, the unmarked trotter 
that was queen of the New York Speed- 
way last spring has been taken up to be 
fitted for the fall driving season on the 
road. In Queen Wilkes, Alice Barnes, 
2:14, and Ida Highwood, 2:09%, E. E. 
Smathers has three beautiful little bay 
mares that look like three sisters, and 
every one of them can pull a wagon 
faster than a 2:10 clip. Mr. Smathers is 
going to drive two of them to pole this 
fall. 

Harness horse racing has received a se- 
rious set back in the West this season on 
account of wet weather. In the past thir- 
ty years we do not recollect such an un- 
fortunate fall for fairs and trotting meet- 
ings. Some of the meetings have been 
able to pull off but three or four races, 
and some none at all. Those which have 
suffered most are the Terre Haute, Cin- 


cinnati, Columbus, O.; Springfield, I11.; 
Davenport, Iowa, and there are many 
others, ® 


Gentry’s Treasure, b. s., by 
Gentry, 


John R. 
dam by Monitor, won the free- 
‘or-all pace at Trenton, Mo., Sept. 2. This 
was at the first fair given by the Grundy 
County Fair Association. New fair 
srounds, new buildings and a new track 
had been provided. The attendance was 
large and the officers of the fair were so 
Well pleased with the initial meeting that 
they propose to offer larger purses and 
make still greater improvements for fu- 
ture fairs. They should aid in forming a 
North Missouri circuit. 

E. E. Smathers’ offer to trot the cham- 
pion wagon horse, Lord Derby, 2:05%, 
‘gainst either John A. McKerron or Cres- 
‘us, for a blue ribbon or $25,000 met with 
no response from the owners of those 
horses. It is the general belief among 
New York horsemen that a yoke of oxen 
= not drag McKerron into a race with 
‘rd Derby, since the latter has shown 
ae prowess by pulling a wagon three 
Heats in 2:06%, 2:06 and 2:06. The Cleveland 
‘rotter will not start in the race for the 
Memphis gold cup, it is said. 


\Jt£*a, the brown gelding which Thomas 
‘. Lawson described as a polished gold 


a k, won the 2:40 pace at Taunton, 
mass., pacing the half-mile track in 2:22%, 
~4% and 2:21. The Lawson stable, having 


‘ropped out of the Grand Circuit, is now 
making a cireuit of the pumpkin shows of 
ne Peg What Mr. Lawson said 
Tm ‘he saw that his horse had defeated 
“ne Goat has not been recorded, although 
- a to say that the owner of the lat- 
a not receive the first prize offered 
‘y Mr. Lawson for the best named horse. 


Mr. Devereux, the owner of John A. Mc- 


OF ih 
Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’s 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The A Safe, Speedy, and Positive Cure 

a Py 1 est BLISTER ever used. Takes 

Removes oral Voameuts for mild or severe action, 

8nd Cattle SUPERSE Blemisbes 
In 


from Horses 
OR FIK e, EDES tee CAUTERY 
scar or blemish 
Prise % pattie one warranted to give satisfaction 


y ©xpre: 
ts nee, 88, Seonarces 


RS rges paid, with full Girections fo 4 
EL 


d for descriptive circulars. 
— AWRERTR wit TAMS CO., Cleveland. O. 


Kerron, has decided not to start the horse 
again this season. The reason for this is 
that if he should win a heat or race at 
Memphis he would be obliged to take a 
mark and thus penalized, as an admis- 
sion will be charged at the gate there. 
If he does not start there he will be eligi- 
ble to the 2:10 classes, and under stakes 
next year, and it is the intention to enter 
him extensively next year. With The 
Monk and Lord Derby they already have 
their racing marks of 2:05% and 2:06% 
respectively. 

A late report from the United States 
commercial agent at Limoges, France, 
states that American horses are in great 
demand in that country. This is some- 
what significant for the reason that 
America during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury has imported thousands of coach and 
draft horses from France. Now France is 
looking to America for her supply, all 
of which goes to show the importance of 
this country’s international commerce in 
live stock. England wants the American 
horse. France wants the American horse, 
and the domestic demand is constantly in- 
creasing. 

The horsemen of Massachusetts have 
concluded that the only way they can se- 
cure reasonable betting laws which will 
permit light harness racing to be conduct- 
ed in that state, is by organizing and 
making themselves a political power. This 
decision is the result of Gov. Crane's re- 
cent action in ordering pool selling to be 
stopped on every track in the state. The 
horsemen understand now that the only 
way the vast breeding industry, in which 
millions of money are invested in the 
Bay state, can be continued, is by electing 
to the legislative bodies men known to be 
in favor of passing a reasonable betting 
law, and a governor who will sign such 
a measure. 

Sound as a new dollar, wearing no hop- 
ples, and never having been urged by a 
whip, yet having traveled a mile in 1:59%, 
are the reasons assigned by horsemen 
who believe that Dan Patch, the game son 
of Joe Patchen, will break the world’s 
record of 1:59%, held by Star Pointer, 
when he makes his trial at the Empire 
City track next Tuesday. The great pacer 
has not lost a race since he appeared on 
the track two years ago, and for the su- 
preme effort he will receive extra prep- 
aration. He will be driven by McHenry 
and paced by the running horse Carrie 
Nation, properly termed by horsemen the 
“Kansas Cyclone.”” The runner is cer- 
tainly one of the best horses ever used for 
the purpose on the trotting tracks. 


The example set by Mr. J. L. Boone of 
Sheldon, Mo., in offering as premiums the 
RURAL WORLD to the owners of the 
best of the get of his stallions Fortune 
Found and Dandy P. could well be follow- 
ed by other stallion owners. It is encour- 
aging to the owners of such colts to be 
recognized in this way, and it furnishes 
valuable reading for a whole year to the 
patrons of his stallions, who have raised 
something worthy of this recognition. The 
ten annual subscriptions have not cost 
Col. Boone very much money, but he will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
some of his friends will read one page a 
week devoted to the horse, and the seven 
other pages of the RURAL WORLD de- 
voted to live stock and other branches of 
farming. 

Waubun, 2:09%, is the fourth trotter by 
Pilot Medium to take a record better than 
2:10. Another member of the Pilot Me- 
dium family just outside the select circle 
is Aggie Medium, 2:10%, who has shown 
ability to clip off the fraction. Onward is 
the only other sire that has an equal 
number in this select list. Pilot Medium 
it will be recollected is a son of the St. 
Louis mare Lackey, 2:26, by Pilot, Jr. She 
and her full sister, Dixie, 2:30 to wagon, 
used to be very popular at the St. Louis 
fairs. They were bred by the late Chas. 
G. McHatton of St. Louis, and sold to the 
Carr brothers. Lackey was a mare of 
great nerve force. Happy Medium, the 
sire of Pilot Medium was perhaps a little 
lacking in that, but the combination made 
Pilot Medium a great sire. 


In a reply to a question, we will say, 
says the “Turf, Field and Farm,’’ that in 
our judgment the four greatest producing 
sorfs of George Wilkes are Baron Wilkes, 
foaled in 1882, dam Belle Patchen, by 
Mambrino Patchen; Onward, foaled in 
1875, dam Dolly, by Mambrino Chief; Red 
Wilkes, foaled in 1874, dam Queen Dido, 
by. Mambrino Chief, and Jay Bird, foaled 
in 1878, dam Lady Frank, by Mambrino 
Star. Baron Wilkes is the youngest of 
the quartette and the greatest progenitor. 
One of his sons, Oakland Baron, 2:09%, 
has already contributed this season two 
2:10 trotters to the list—Rhythmic, 2:08, 
and Baron de Shea, 2:08%. Baron Wilkes 
is still vigorous in the stud, while age has 
weakened the powers of the other three 
stallions. 

Mrs. Jonathan Carpenter of Grimsby, 
Ont., is one of the most successful breed- 
ers of trotting horses in Canada. Mrs. 
Carpenter started with chickens, so the 
story goes, then took up Jersey cattle and 
finally bought a trotting bred brood mare 
or two. From Capitola, a half-sister to the 
old-time New York trotter Fides, 2:24%, 
she raised Fides Stanton, a superb look- 
ing chestnut stallion, by General Stanton, 
who with better management should have 
won the $10,000 Merchants and Manufac- 
turers’ stakes at Detroit in 18%. This 
horse was sold for $10,000 just before the 
race. Havelock James drove him to a 
record of 2:15 at Saginaw, Mich., in the 
following year. Male C., 2:14%; one of the 
successful campaigners of 1901, who gain- 
ed her record in a race at Albany, was 
bred by Mrs. Carpenter also. 


Just at present a great many horses are 
being marketed, says the “‘Breeders’ Ga- 
zette,” showing bad harness scars and 
carrying too little flesh to go into city 
work. Owing to the very extensive de- 
mand for heavy feeders and the conse- 
quent competition among Eastern buy- 
ers for all promising offerings of this sort 
the scars and the lack of flesh are passed 
over much more readily now than they 
usually are and some farmers are for this 
reason shipping out their horses without 
making them as fat as they ought to be. 
This is a mistake. Oats are not very high 
in price and they are plentiful. If it will 
pay the dealers to buy the thin horses 
and the grain as well and finish the ani- 
mals up to a proper degree of condition it 
will certainly pay the farmer also. It sel- 
dom pays to sell thin horses. 

Some of the turf journals have credited 
Dan Patch with a record of 1:59% since 
his Readville performance. As he was 
started to beat the world’s record of 
1:59%, held by Star Pointer, and failed to 
do so, he must be credited under rule 43, 
section 11, of the National Trotting Asso- 
ciation with a losing performance. This 
rule reads: “In performances against 
time the animal must start to equal or 
beat a specified time, and a losing per- 
formance shall not constitute a record or 
a bar.” The only question at issue is 
whether McHenry started his horse to 





beat Dan Patch’s record of 1:59%, made 





1:59 of Star Pointer. If the latter he 
committed a grave blunder and recorded 
a losing performance for his horse. All 
advices that we have received state that 
the son of Joe Patchen was started to 
eclipse Star Pointer’s mark. 

As grand a field of trotters as ever scor- 
ed for the word will face the flag im the 
historic Transylvania stake. of $6,000 for 
2:12 trotters at the coming Lexington 
meeting. Twenty-one horses are named, 
among them the trotting stars of the 
year. They include Rhythmic, 2:08; Major 
Delmar, 2:08; Nutbreaker, 2:104%; Baron de 
Shay, 2:084%; Dulce Cor, 2:08%; Miss Whit- 
ney, 2:08%; ldolita, 2:09%; Alice Carr, 
| 2:09%; Wauban, 2:09%; Ozanam, 2:09%; The 
| Roman, 2:09%4; Monte Carlo, 2:094%; Char- 
ley Mac, 2:10%; Prince of Orange, 2:10%; 
Border, 2:11%; Galbetor, 2:11%; Willie 
Glenn, 2:11%; George Smith, 2:14%; Tre- 
gantie and Frances B., 2:21%. A high class 
lot of pacers and trotters are named for 
the high-class purse events. For the 2:06 
trot there are named Lord Derby, Dolly 
Dillon,: Major Delmar, Anzella, Chain 
Shot, Miss Whitney and Monte Carlo. In 
the 2:02 pace are Connor, 2:03%, 2:08\4; 
Harold H., 2:(1; Dan R., 2:04%; Edith W., 
2:05; Shadow Chimes, 2:05; Fanny Dillard, 





2:06%; Ariel, 2:06%; Carl Wilkes, 2:05%; 
Prince Direct, 2:07%, and Costillion. 

Major Delmar, winner of the $15,000 
Massachusetts stake, is a bay stallion 


foaled in 1897, bred at the farm of the late 
W. E. Spier, Glens Falls, N. Y., and was 
sired by Delmar, 2:16% (son of Electioneer 
land the great brood mare Sontag Dixie), 
dam Expectation, by Autograph, 2:18% 
(son of Alcantara, 23, and Filaxy, by 
Kentucky Clay). He is owned by George 
Van Dyke of Boston, Mass. Major Del- 
mar was not started in 191, his former 
record of 2:15 being made as a three-year- 
old. As a two-year-old he started three 
times without winning, but was close up 
in 2:18. As a three-year-old he started 
first m the Horse Review stake, in which 








he was second three heats in 2:20%, 2:19% 
and 2:16%. Next at Readville he was 
third, first, first in 2:15, 2:15 and 2:16%, 


followed at the same place with a walk- 
over for a $2,370 stake. In the Kentucky 
Futurity he was sixth, fifth, seventh in 
2:12%, 2:10% and 2:12, since which time he 
has not been started until the present 
season. This summer he won at both De- 
troit and Cleveland without being extend- 
ed, which may also be said of his Read- 
ville victory, hence the great-grandson 
of Electioneer must be set down as one 
of the sensations of this sensational year. 

The uncertainty of pacing races has 
been no better illustrated than in the spe- 


cial race at Hartford between Prince 
Alert and Anaconda, says the ‘“Horse- 
man.’ For the past two years first one 


and then the other of these two great 
pacers have apparentiy shown great su- 
periority over the other. The race at 
Hartford leaves the question as much in 
the dark as before. Had it not been for 
the good judgment of Mart Demarest in 
surrendering the sulky to Jack Curry it is 
probable that Anaconda would have been 
hailed as the best pacer out this year, 
barring, of course, Dan Patch. Mr. Dem- 
arest is a driver of no mean ability, and 
}that he was willing of his own volition to 
get down and allow a fellow teamster to 
| win when he thought he was hopelessly 
beaten. Many a race has been lost because 
a teamster has not been able to drive the 
particular horse he was behind as well as 
some other man, and still it would be no 
reflection on the ability of the other man. 
Each horse has an indfvidhality of his 
own, and the peculiar temperament of 
certain men match with certain horses. 
In this case Jack Curry is well known as 
having been particularly with pacers and 
also with horses of nervous temperament, 
His greatest success up to last year was 
with the pacer Joe Patchen. Last year 
when Mr. Demarest was incapacitated 
Mr. Curry successfully campaigned Prince 
Alert and was therefore in full knowledge 
of the horse. Perhaps the remark Curry 
made at Brighton Beach last summer will 
explain his ability with certain horses as 
much as anything. When one of a group 
remarked ‘“‘No one can drive the horse,” 
Curry chimed in, “That is the kind I 
like.” While this is hardly appligable to 
Prince Alert still the gelding is a peculiar 
one and seldom races well in the ordinary 
trainers’ hands. 





BLUE BULL NOTES. 


By L. E. Ch Clement. 





The ‘“‘Western Horseman” is the third 
paper I have seen that attempts to give a 
new list of records new and reduced. It 
is also the third list that gives Aladdin 
2235 Little Raven, 2:22% to 2:4%. Who 
made the first mistake and who has been 
pilfering the error? 

A new sire for Joplin and Missouri is 
the brown horse Halwood, by Wedge- 
wood, dam by Brown Hal. This was one 
of the fastest horses ever started, but in 
his first season he was overheated and 
his courage or his breathing impaired. 
This was in a trip south before he was 
acclimated. July 24, 189%, he started at 
Atchison, Kan., and was second to John 
W. in 2:21%, 2:16%, 2:21, with eight start- 
ers. Sundown, 2:21%, at Shawnee, O. T., 
won the first, fourth and sixth heats, and 
is the first standard performer for Hal- 
wood, who is a sire of both trotters and 
pacers. 

At Hutchison, Kan., Norther, the’ great 
trotting son of Onward, took his place 
among sires of standard speed when the 
chestnut stallion Norberry won.the 2:28 
trot im 2:26%, 2:27, 2:24%. All the new lists 
credit Roslyn, 2:15, son of Robert Mc- 
Gregor, with being the sire of Bald Hor- 
net, 2:24%, pacing. This makes three new 
sires for Missouri. 

Treasure, now in Kentucky, that was 
bred and has left a large family in Mis- 
souri, adds two new ones, making four 
standard pacers to his credit. Onward as 
a sire of trotting speed is a long way in 
advance of any living sire. Nutwood and 
Electioneer are the only sires living or 
dead that approach Onward as a sire of 
2:30 trotters. 

Several papers of late have called atten- 
tion to the fact that at the present time 
George Wilkes is the only horse that has 


i 
the preceding week at Providence, or the 


sired more than one son that in turn has 
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sired over 100 standard performers. This 
while true, does not point to George 
Wilkes as the greatest progenitor, by any 
manner of means. It is only a question 
of time until Electioneer will have more 
than one son to pass the century mark, 
so will Onward and Red Wilkes. Even 
the horses that are searcely represented 
by a baker's dozen sires of standard per- 


formers, like Ashland Wilkes and other 
popular sires, will be in the list that is 
so exclusive at the present time. George 


Wilkes is not all of it by any 
considering it, nor will it 


manner of 
long be said 


that the list is confined entirely to the 
Hambletonian family. Mambrino King 
and Elyria will both, in all human proba- 
bility, make more than the century list, 


and several of the family of Woodford 
Mambrino will enter that exclusive circle. 
The great speed being developed is not 
confined to any branch nor to any line of 
breeding. Opportunity and _ successful 
crosses will throw many that are now in 
obscurity under the searchlights of hard 
contested races where the money will call 
out the Dan R's, the Hal B's and the Dan 
Patchens of the future. We are breeding 
horses here in Southwest Missouri that 
would surprise the effete East until they 
would almost go into spasms. Emma Mc- 
Gregor, driven by an amateur to cart in 
a free-for-all for $300 im 2:174%¢ on a new 
half-mile track, and still eligible to a 
three-minute class! Three horses made 
and developed in Carthage, all by differ- 
ent sires and all trotting true and all 
finishing miles better than 2:40, call atten- 
tion to the fact that Emma McGregor is 
not the only pebble on the Jasper county 
beach. I know a stallion that has never 
been out of Jasper county that has been 
timed by good timers at a 2:08 gait, and 
well handled and carefully rated he is 
bred to trot as long as any horse that 
wears harness. 

Tennessee Wilkes, one of the youngest 


ket. The 
family 


husbandman should breed in 
lines, crossing draft mares with 
draft sires and roadster mares with coach 
or trotting-bred stallions. A mongrel is 
usually to its ances- 
tors, without conformation, size or char- 
acteristics of either breed. It were better 
for the industry to strive to improve the 
breeds by mating mares to the best sires 
of their own blood. The progeny of such 
crosses approximate the best types of a 
distinct breed. To improve our domestic 
equines, operations should be conducted 
in the lines of pure breeds, the grades 


an inferior animal 





gradually grading up to the pure-bred 
animals. 
DIRECTUM, 2:04, AN ATTRACTION. 


It seems that all of the many thousands 
that daily visited last week's Minnesota 
State Fair managed to visit the exhibition 
horse stables and find the stall where 
owner M. W. Savage had the former 
champion trotting stallion on exhibition, 
Says the “Horse Review.” From early 
morning till late at night each day there 
was a crowd surrounding the black stal- 
lion to get a glimpse of him or a chance 
to touch his glossy coat, either through 
the slats of the stall or by begging the at- 
tendants and owner to open the door so 
that they might satisfy their desire to pay 
tribute to the hero of many battles. Mr. 
Savage exhibited several yearlings 
and two-year-old sons and daughters of 
Directum, which he has purchased with- 
in the last year at long prices. All of them 
came in for a generous share of attention. 
Pictures of the new International Farm, 
which is being established near Lake 
Minnetonka, were also an attraction, and 
foreshadow a model and very extensive 
establishment, to rank with the very best, 
even Dreamwold or Walnut Hall. 

The United States government has let 
the contract for 1,000 cavalry horsesof me- 
dium quality, and contractors are offering 
$85 to $100 per head for animals that meet 
the specifications of the order. The horses 
may be of any color, except grey or dun, 
stand 15.1 to 16 hands, be absolutely sound, 
well broken to saddle, and four to eight 
years old. Dealers predict that contrac- 
tors will experience much difficulty in ex- 
ecuting the order at the prices bid. 


also 


IMPROVE THE BREEDS. 

There is no gainsaying that an evolu- 
tion of improved breeds is now of greater 
force than at any period of develop- 
ment of live stock husbandry. Not only 
increased consumption, incident to 
growth of population, but an increased 
demand for a better grade of stock, fea- 
tures all the wholesale markets. It is 
not only a question of quantity that af- 
fects the profits of the producer. The 
trend of public taste is in the direction of 
higher forms of equine 
There is no question but what the im- 
proved types of modern breeds are capa- 
ble of performing more efficient service, 
possessing greater endurance and durabil- 
ity, than inferior grades of the same 
breeds. With consumers it is not so much 
a question of esthetics as commercial 
economy that is intensifying the demand 
for better horses of all classes. 

The improved types of the different 
breeds approximate nearer to physical 
perfection in the true balance of all parts 





and best sons of George Wilkes, has had 
over 60 patrons in 1902, and we shall see 
results from that service. During the last 


has been among the horses a good deal, 
says he has the fastest trotting colt he 
ever saw sired by a horse bred in the 
purple, but has never yet had a colt han- 
dled. The dam is by Douglas T., a blind 
sire; second dam Flying Belle, by Flying 
Hiatoga, 2:23%; third dam by Hiatoga 498; 
fourth dam by The Banker, son of Mam- 
brino Patchen, This is breeding not sur- 
passed in blood lines anywhere on earth. 
I should be surprised if a colt bred in that 
way did not prove to be a phenomenon. 
Fiying Belle has a filly foal at foot by 


Mark Ten, brother to Mazette, 2:044%4; Mat, 
2:144%, and she is a show animal in 
any section of the country. It is doubt- | 


ful if there is a horse 
States that has more prize winners be- 
fore the public at the prominent horse 
shows of the country than Hinder Wilkes, 
one of the leading speed sires of the sea- 
son, and he is making a season at his 
home in Lawrence county, Mo. We have 
the material in Missouri and it is being 
used. Even Sagwa, that Thos. W. Law- 
son called his “Gold Brick,"’ has a pretty 
good record at both ways of going, 2:13% 
trotting and 2:20 pacing. He is a Missouri 
bred horse and the records tell the story, 
even though he did not come up to the ex- 
pectations of the millionaire Bostonian. 
Missouri is breeding some good ones to 
him and I anticipate Gov. Colman will 
have some young Sagwas that may not 
prove gold bricks to the purchaser. 

Norval and Sphinx are leaders at the 
present time among the sons of Elec- 
tioneer. It is more than possible that 
Electrite and Expedition will be the first 
sons to send out the 100 performers. None 
are better bred. 


JOE PATCHEN WRITES DAN PATCH. 


in the United 








The following letter from Joe Patchen 
to his son Dan Patch is taken from a re- 
cent issue of the Chicago ‘‘Record-Her- 
ald’’: 

“Dear Dan—I see by the papers that 
you have paced a mile in 1:59%. Bully boy, 
Dan. You are the old block and the chip 
all in one. But you haven't beaten that 
old nag Star Pointer yet, and I want to 
give you a little advice. Don’t .go slow, 
my boy, and above all don’t get swelled 
foot. You have it in your blood, Dan, to 
hit up a pretty swift pace. I hope I am 
the slowest member of our family, but | 
could step a few heats withthe best of 
them when I was in my prime. You will 
have to move faster than the old patch 
to beat that chewing gum horse. Take 
care of the quarters, my boy, and the 
halves will take care of themselves. Your 
father, Joe Patchen.”’ 





Ewell Farm, Spring Hill, Tenn., is 
known the country over as the nursery 
of the best breeding stock of trotting and 
pacing horses and Jersey cattle to be 
found in the United States. Over fifty 
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head of horses and twenty head of Jersey 
cattle will be put up at auction sale Octo- 
ber 31. Read their advertisement in this 
issue. Send for a catalogue. 





CROSSING BREEDS. 


A great mistake that injures the classi- 
fication of horses is the commingling of 
breeds. The oily tongued stallioners per- 
suade the owner of a trotting-bred mare 
to stint her to a draft stallion with the 
prediction that the foal will make a high- 
class coach horse, says “Spirit of the 
West.” The result is an animal that 
develops into neither a coacher nor draft- 
er. It is too coarse and inactive for a 
roadster and to light for a draft horse. 
The offspring of this cross is a no-grade 
animal that is a poor seller in any mar- 





week Sam Nordyke of Green county, who | 


of anatomical and muscular conformation. 
A machine that is perfectly adjusted will 
perform more work on same expenditure 
of power than a machine of the same 
class that is compelled to overcome a 
large percentage of friction. The bone 
contour and action of the improved type 
of horses must be equitably adjusted and 
properly balanced to give the greatest 
strength in the several parts and obviate 
friction. An unbalanced physical organi- 
zation generates friction and deteriorates 
from the general efficiency of the ani- 
mals. 

Farmers are now in position to control 
the horse production of America, and 
with nearly all the nondescripts disposed 
of, that were raised during the period of 
| inflation of the industry, they can easily 
jelevate the standard of different breeds, 
This can be accomplished by boycotting 
jall unsound and mediocre mares and 
breeding to the choicest sires, It is time 
that the farmers grasp the forecast of the 
situation and commenced to breed horses 
to supply the demand. “Coming events 
cast their shadows before,”’ and the hus- 
bandman who raises good horses of any 
of the standard breeds will find a ready 
demand for them at remunerative prices. 
—Road and Track. 








THE HORSE AS AN ESTHETIC. 





Col. Henri Watterson of the Blue Grass 
state, should read up better on the social 
plunges of the ancient pagans before he 
exploits the showy doings of our modern 
400" so audaciously, says the ‘‘American 
Sportsman.” It may be above the narrow 
domain of a journal of the turf to debate 
the merits or demerits of either ancient 
or modern society shows. Col. Watterson 
is mistaken when he holds up our giddy 
votaries of fashion as the most extrav- 
agantly audacious in the history of all 
civilizations. The millionaire plungers on 
the bang-tails at Saratoga and the more 
esthetic devotees of private vaudeville 
and horse shows at Newport were exceed- 
ed in reckless and dissolute splendor by 
the smart set in Rome, under the Emper- 
or Augustus, two thousand years ago. In 
a long wet spell of weather, such as now, 
enforcing a lounge on a winter blanket in 
the mists of gray gloom, instead of a 
workout, every horseman has leisure to 
read and reflect on horse exploitation, 
both ancient and modern. Hence we are 
brave enough to remark that the old Ro- 
mans, some two thousand years ago, beat 
our ‘400’ on horse shows and wine sup- 
pers and private vaudeville, and all kinds 
of stomach delight concoctions. And this 
is why we feel like calling Col. Henri 
Watterson down. 

During the reign of the Emperor Augus- 


conformation. ; 
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tus the chariot races in the great Roman | 
colosseum were witnessed by over 100,000 
people. The grand stand, which was ex- 
clusively for the nobility and the army 
and the patricians, had a seating capacity 
for 87,000 people. And the wine supper and 
feast, after the day's chariot races, was | 
far more ornate and costly and hilarious 
than any of the delectable dilettanti sup- 
pers of our modernized ‘400... There is 
one thing, however, that we can say of 
the Rome of two thousand years ago that | 
cannot be said of either Newport or Sara- | 
toga. The chariot races in the Roman | 
colosseum with the stalwart horses from 
Numidia and Arabia, marked the advent 
of a better and a more benign civilization 
as compared with the bloody jousts in the H 
arena between gladiators and wild beasts. | 
Here is a point that Col. 
pears to have missed. 
“400° can be changed from the all-too- | 
loud vaudeville and the all-too-dizzy au- | 
tomobile racing to the more innocent and | 


Watterson ap- 
If the sports of our 


wholesome pastimes with the horse, Col. 
Watterson of the Blue Grass should have 
his virtuous indignation appeased. 
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ROD AND GUN 


FISHING ON JACK’S FORK. 








A party of gentlemen, together with 
several ladies, one autumn day started 
from the little town of Eminence, in 
Shannon county, Mo., in five boats to 
drift down Jack's Fork and Current rivers 
in quest of rest and recreation, and on 
fishing and hunting bent. 

The waters of these magnificent streams 
were so pure and clear that the smallest- 
sized pebbles could be plainly seen lying 
on the bottom of the deepest holes of | 
water. The weather was fine, the air | 
cear, the sky at its bluest. The woods 
lining the banks of the streams were 
decked in all the colors of the rainbow. 
After getting fairly started, several mem- 
bers of the party got out fishing rods and 
trolling lines, and, on the way down, | 
landed many a striped and speckled beau- 
ty, destined to grace the evening and 
morning board. At night we camped near | 
that famous pool of water known in le- 
gend and story as Goose bay, and sit- 
uated in section 18, township 29, range 3 
west. | 





After enjoying a splendid supper, of 
which the “piece de resistance’’ was fried 
bass, Capt. C. M. Richards of Birch Tree, 


Mo., who was one of the party, procured 
an abundance of live bait with a small 
minnow seine from a little spring branch 
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with Bone Spavin and Woy for 810.00; 
a with Hamer’s Sure Cure and sold him. fo. 


. Howard ine Cyprus, Mo.” $1.00 by 


ry or express 
money return it not satisfactory. Sold by Druggists. 


H. H. HAMER, VERMONT, ILL... 


guarantee sent 








waves, and in a very short time a cold, 
driving rain set in, which lasted 
the rest of the day and far into the night. 
To add to the discomforts, the huge camp 
fire was put out by the torrents of rain 
and the tent was blown down by the gale; 
everything and everybody were literally 
drenched with the cold, sleety rain. 

The result of all this was that the camp 
was ingloriously abandoned the next day. 


The party, tired, sleepy, cold and wet, 
made their way as best they could back 
to town. and thus one of the most prom- 


ising outings ended with disaster, as is 
too often the case; and, to cap the cli- 
max, several of the party were made se- 
riously ill from the exposure to which 
they were subjected during that terrible 
night. 

While on this trip this little party of 
pleasure seekers and rest hunters re- 


‘solved that the sport was too enticing to 


be thus rudely broken up, and that they 
would go in together, procure the assist- 
ance of as many others as desired to par- 
ticipate with them, and form a company, 
to procure a convenient and suitable tract 
of land, build a good house, so that all the 
novelty and excitement of camp life 
might be enjoyed without the constant 


near the camp called Blair's creek, and ;danger of such interruptions and discom- 





put out a trot line. In the morning when 


|} the captain took up the trot line he found 


several bass, four or five salmon, some 
aime and four eels as the sum of his 


Breakfast being over, a hunting party 
was quickly organized, and before noon a 


fine five-point buck and two fat gobblers 


had fallen victims to the fusillade of re- 
peating rifles, shotguns and revolvers 
which were brought into action against 
the frightened denizens of the forest. 
Thus far the trip was one continued 
stream of delight; the earth, the sky and 
the waters beneath appearing to vie with 
each other to add to the pleasure and 
comfort of the little company; but about 
this time there came a change; the sky 
took on a leaden hue; the pines began 
their plaintive moaning as the wind whis- 








tled through their boughs; the river be- 
came foamy and white with choppy little 


forts as they had just experienced. Hence 
the formation of, the “Goose bay hunting, 
fishing and game and fish protective asso- 
ciation.”” which was accomplished. 


The Best Horse 


is liable & eae at any 
time. Lo its, 
ws and other an of 
meness yield readily 
and are cured permanently by 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


Used and Endorsed by Adams 
xpress Company. 
Used internally it is infallible for 
Colic, Distemper, Founder, Pneumonia, etc. 
Tuttle’s American Condition Powders 


—A specific = ge ge yg 
BS Ras Rs 
» Ct ~ PREE instantly. "Ger 100-page book, 


Gna at xperience, 
TUTTLE, 32 St., Boston, Mass. 
Tuttle's. 












Dr. S. A. Beverly 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none geauine bet 
Avoid all blisters; they offer only temporary relief, if any. 
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I lay last night, 
can but see 
others may read 
ame to me 
' 


ed in parts most 


plossoms fair. 
and I made 
midst the flowers there 
than I cherished not 
i d them quick away 
ast, I filled my hands with some, 
yught would last the day 
As I turned to leave a small voice said: 
“Take heed what y« 
have picked and trampled flowers 
rare, | 
And, lo! in your hands is Rue 


yu say or do. 


So it is through life, this warning heed, | 
We trample the good and the true 
We clasp to our hearts the flowers gay, 

And find we have gathered Rue 
—Agnes Bisbee. 
——— 
FADS 
fads of all sorts—of dress yf | 


Fashion is a4 


The are 
literary taste, of manners 
useful thing for those who are not quite | 
sure of themselves, who are quite happy | 
if their doings bear the stamp of” 
ty’s”’ approval. it is a decidedly interest- 
ing study as t who sets the styles, 
whether of the latest waist, walk or 
writer, even by those strong souls who 
choose to do their own thinking. These 
will do well if they keep from being con- 
spicuous while doing as they please. 

One of the most curious phenomena is 
the fad of manner. It involves the whole 
mental and social attitude of its devo- 
tees to all the other devotees and the 
barbarians outside the charmed circle. 
For example, it has long been the vogue 
among the smart set to assume an air 
of huge boredom. It seemed so natural 
that those who, having nothing to want, 
should suffer the pangs of ennui and ex- 
hibit the cynicism and weariness of too 
much wealth and leisure, that we learn 
with surprise that it was largely an af- 
fectation. The assumption of the lorg- 
nette and cold shake was, that having 
tasted all the sweets life had to offer, all 
else was flat, stale and unprofitable. 

Now, all this is changed. It is no longer 
the thing to be bored and supercilious. 
One should be magnanimous, charitable, 
optimistic, hopeful. Isn't it great? No 
more snubs. No more—above all—no more 
vicious stabs in the back. One only 
speaks now of one’s friends’ virtues. How 
happy we are to welcome this change in 
the fashions, for empty as swell society 
may seem, it has its influence, A few 
old-fashioned people who have had pecu- 
liar notions on this matter will now un- 
consciously come into style again, like 
They may not know it, because 
they have had a reason for their faith— 
not a mode 

It was the real thing. At any rate, it is 


socie- 


sleeves 


jbe forgotten 
| Jack o’ 


| cheeks, 
| candy 


\this journeying must be 
jand eyes wide open. The writer has just 


| kota; 
}a week 


| being in 


jt*is great 


“bee” was a famous Institution in pioneer 
Every neighborhood was a mutual 
and whether a quilt was to 
be pieced, a barn raised or the harvest to 
be gathered and celebrated, each member 
of the 
help. We believe in progress and tele- 
phones, but there were some good old 
times and it is a pity that they shoulid 
Reminiscent visions of 
lanterns, pumpkin pie and apple 
cider, red ears of corn and —— pink 
dancing in the barn, molasses 
moonlight rides—can anything in 
this fin de siecle age of trolley lines and 
rural routes be more conducive to the 
spirit of true com- 


neighborliness and 
radeship than the good old corn husk'n'? 


days 
laid society, 


Written for the RURAL WORLD 


A SOUTH DAKOTA RIDE 


One can read the descriptions of a coun- 
try, or can listen to accounts given of 
it by travelers, but to know it best one 
must go over the country himself, and 
done with ears 


completed a 30-mile drive over South Da- 
in company with Mr. Chubbuck. 
We left the Cheyenne River Agency and 
later arrived at the Rosebud 
both of these Indian reservations 
South Dakota. During the drive 
many stops were made to visit sub-sta- 
tions, farmers and field matrons. While 
en route we drove through two 360,000- 
acre pastures. Just small ones! Such facts 
give us a conception of the bigness of 
West. 

The writer was impressed with the great 
number of prairie dog towns in this State. 
I wish we had counted the number passed 
en route. Beyond question they would 
have reached the hundreds, each town 
containing vast numbers‘of dogs. These 
amusing little animals are much despised 
by the cattlemen of this section. They 
ruin thousands of acres of the best grass 
lands, as they locate their towns in the 
flats where is found the best grass for 
hay. The cattlemen think that some time 
in the future a systematic effort will have 
to be made to exterminate them. The 
prairie dog is a wily little fellow and 
very difficult to catch. He seems to be 
ever on the alert, and if any stranger ap- 
rreaches, the dogs may be seen running 
for the mounds which surround the holes 
that lead to their homes in the ground. 
When the dog reaches the mound he 
barks and simultaneously waggles his lit- 
tle stumpy tail, and then, with a saucy, 
backward glance, darts into the hole with 
a catch-me-if-you-can air. 

There is current in this section the story 
that the prairie dog, ground owl and 
rattlesnake constitute a happy family that 
peacefully dwells in harmony in the same 
home. This is a tall story, and by the 
casual observer may be given credence, 
for when passing the prairie dog towns 
we found these two presumably arch en- 
emies of the prairie dogs occupying their 
homes; but close observation led to the 
conclusion that the owl and rattlesnake 
were living in the abandoned holes. On 
these grounds we also saw the coyote. 
Thus it would seem that the prairie dog 
has need of his alertness to preserve his 
life. He was a never-failing source of en- 
tertainment to us when passing his town. 

The ride afforded opportunity to see 
both the Indian in his home life and the 


Agency 





good to think that even as a fad, human- 
itarianism is to have an innings. Long 
may it wave. And then?—Why not a 
compromise between sloppy sentimental- 
ism and acrid pessimism—the doctrine of 
common sense and kind but judgmatic 
discrimination—justice tempered with 
mercy—praise where it is merited and 
rebuke where it is needed? 

And after that? One noble young wom- 
an, whose father left her an inheritance 
of energy with his millions, has written 
her name on the hearts of her admiring 
countrymen. And why? Because she goes 
ahead, untrammeled by convention, do- 
ing fine and useful things, in spite of her 
burden of wealth. 

Let us hope that some day when the 
cheerful fad, and the common sense fad 
have been retired as no longer worthy, 
it will become the fad for every individual 
of taste and character to think and act 
for himself, the prisoner of no 
creed. When individuality 
tation, will be the fashion. When the 
world will have progressed to that stage 
where good taste and refined judgment | 
will permit each member of a harmonious 
society to so appreciate the eternal fit- 
ness of things that individualism will no 
longer run to seed in eccentricity, but 
every member of the whole community 
will work out his destiny, each in his own 
way, living above all things, a serene, 
useful and successful life. 


social 


HUSKIN’ BEE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Dear Sir— 
Will you kindly inform me through your 
paper how to give a real, old-fashioned 
“corn huskin.’’ What hours, refreshments, 
ete., and oblige. Yours truly. 

FRANK HBADLEY, JR. 

Springfield, Mo. 

Here is a fruitful theme for the mem- 
bers of our Home Circle, either sex, any 
age. Who can tell the best story of the 
old-fashioned ‘corn huskin’?"’ We offer 
three prizes for articles on the above, as 
follows: For the best written article 
about “A Huskin’ Bee.” a copy of 
“Adopting an Abandoned Farm,” by 
Kate Sanborn, or Prof. Plumb’s book on 
“Indian Corn Culture.” For the second 
best, a year’s subscription to the “La- 
dies’ Home Journal,” or a copy Prof. 
Peer’s book on “‘Soiling.”” For the third, 
a year’s subscription to the RURAL 
WORLD. Letters must be under 1,200 
words and reach this office by October 29. 

In these days of improved corn harvest- 
ing machinery, the “huskin’ bee’ has a 
social rather than prac..cal va.ue. It is 
to be regretted that the good, old-fash- 
ioned observances are slipping away with 
the advent of utilitarian methods and the 
more conventional social functions. The 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED. 


By local applications, as they cannot 
reach the diseased portion of the ear. 
There is only one way to cure Deafness, 
and that is by constitutional remedies. 
Deafness is caused by an inflamed condi- 
tion of the mucous lining of the Eusta- 
chian Tube. When this tube gets inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect 
hearing, and when it is entirely closed 
Deafness is the result, and unless the in- 
flammation can be taken out and this 
tube restored to its normal condition, 
hearing will be destroyed forever; nine 
cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, 
which is nothing but an inflamed condi- 
tion of the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
lure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. . 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


and not imi- | 


ranchmen in their homes. We have been 
lby this privilege given a broader concep- 
tion of humanity. We wish we might be 
able to live for at least six months among 
these people. It is amusing to see the con- 
tempt these Western people have for the 
prosaic conventionalities of an Eastern 
city life. Their manner is at times an ex- 
pression of pity for people thus situated. 
These ranchmen and their families almost 
glory in their life of deprivation of the 
/so-called luxuries of life, and of the fact 
|that their household supplies are laid in 
j}but twice a year. Despite the fact that 
these families are from 70 to 90 miles from 
stores, they dispense hospitality with a 
generosity that puts to shame the city 
woran who lives just around the corner 
from the grocery store, or has her orders 
taken by the daily solicitor and sent to 
her by the delivery wagon. Yes, even the 
log house, containing but one room, was 
ifreely and gladly shared with us when 
lthe shadows of night and the unknown 
|road over an unsettled prairie made it 
| essential that we go no farther. 
Mentioning roads recalls our experience 


in driving over these old Indian trails. 
South Dakota has numerous small riv- 
ers and creeks crossing its surface. Along 
these streams are the so-called breaks, 
and these are most picturesque, as they 
consist of large knolls (which seem like 
young mountains to those of us who are 
familiar with the Ozarks of South Mis- 
souri), and the deep draws, called locally 
“coulees,”” between. The old-time Indians 
and early government army officials were 
the road-makers, or morestrictly speaking 
road finders, of this section. The skill dis- 
played in this connection is marvelous. 
At times the best accessible road was 
along the ridges of these mountain-like 
peaks. When coming out of the flat after 
fording Plum Creek, we suddenly found 
ourselves on the top of a small knoll, and 
from this point an upward glance showed 
the road far above us, looking like a 
narrow-guage railroad. A further inspec- 
tion showed that it was the best possible 
exit from this flat to the prairie table- 
land, which we had to reach. We made 
the road by easy stages from the ridge 
of one knoll to another until we were at 
least 250 feet above the flat along the 
creek. At many points the buggy wheels 
wer not more than 15 inches from the 
brink. Though the heart did palpitate, 
the view was magnificent. We had a care- 
ful driver and our confidence was such 
that the grandeur of nature banished our 
fears, and we paused to drink in the beau- 
ties of the scene. The autumn coloring on 
these knolls was soft and rich; no Orien- 
tal rug ever equaled it in richness; and 
down the canons the trees were clothed 
with gaudy autumn tints, forming a bor- 
der of striking beauty to the carpeted 
hills. It is only along the streams and in 
these deep ravines we find the trees. 

We have ridden for hours on treeless 
prairies,but even these have their charms, 
for they give a conception of the vastness 
of our beloved land. In the next commu- 
nication I'll write of some of our visits 
to the homes of the South Dakota ranch- 
men. MRS. LEVI CHUBBUCK. 

Rosebud Agency, 8. D. 


B 
| 


APPLE JELLY AND MARMALADE 
FROM CIDER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In your Sep- 
tember 17 issue I find an article headed 
“Utilizing Apples.” 

Please tell us how to make apple jelly 
and marmalade from cider. It may be 
worth something to us, as we have lots 
of apples going to waste. Also, is it nec- 
essary to put them up in sealed cans, or 
will they keep in barrels and kegs? Yours, 

J. L. HUDSON. 

Lebanon, Mo. 

Believing that making apple jelly from 
cider is a rather unusual and difficult op- 





little community was ready to/| 


eration, we wrote to a gentleman in New 
York State, who has become famous for 
his apple jelly, sorghum and maple 
|sweets and other pure food products, 
| which command a high price in the New 
York City market. We doubt from his 
answer below whether this process will 
|be available for the average housewife, 
but it is interesting and containing the 
scientific principles of jelly-making, it 
j;may be possible to adapt the method to 
jsmall circumstances and thus be of value 
to the farm housekeeper: 

“Editor RURAL WORLD: I can re- 
count my way of making apple jelly and 
the conditions which insure success, but 
the trouble would be that they are not 


javailable for the average housewife. 


“Two indispensable conditions for good 


| jelly are ripe fruit and a low temperature. 
Not higher than 3) degrees, while from 40 | 


to 30 is much better. 

“I use an ordinary cider’ mill for ob- 
taining the juice, which is passed as 
quickly as possible to the copper evap- 
orator. Use fire heat, in passing over 
which it is reduced to the proper con- 
sistency or density to form a jelly when 
cool. My pan is a large Cook evaporator 
4 feet wide and ® feet long, from which 


jelly per day of 10 hours. 


“So, you see, my formula is outside the 
scope of the common housewife. New 
cider or apple juice begins to ferment as 
soon as expressed. The rapidity of the 
change depends upon the temperature of 
the air. Hence the necessity of a low de- 
gree, as the formation of alcohol destroys 
the jelly principle in the juice, conse- 
quently I do not allow the cider made 
any faster than I can pass it over the 
pan. 

“When the weather is below freezing 
there is not the necessity for a speedy 
working up of the cider, but I never let it 
remain over night, always finishing the 
product of the mill that day. 

“I work up from 20 to 250 bushels of 
apples per day. So, you see, the old man 
has to hustle these days. 

“You will now see that I am not pre- 
pared by experience to help the party 
making the inquiry. I might make a fail- 
ure if I should attempt jelly making with 
family utensils. A copper, brass or por- 
celain kettle, a cool day, cider direct from 
the press, good ripe fruit, a mixture of 
sweet and sour, a sacharometer to test 
the density, which should rise in the hot 
liquid anywhere from 30 to 35 degrees. 

“If you wish to use sugar for sweeten- 
ing in the place of sweet apples, it should 
be granulated, in the form of heavy 
syrup, and put in the hot jelly; after re- 
moving from the fire stir thoroughly and 
pour in the packages, while hot. And 
after all that I will not guarantee it to 
be ‘Mekeel’s Apple Jelly.’ 

“If the facts expressed can be of ser- 
vice to anyone, all right, they are wel- 
come to them, if it did take me years to 
make them a success.” 

ISAAC MEKEEL. 

Poplar Ridge, N. Y. 

Apple marmalade or butter is a much 
simpler proposition, and any housewife 
may convert windfalls or unmarketable 
fruit into “good stuff,”” remembering that 
the better the material, the better the 
product. Here is a formula which looks 
all right, but we do not vouch for it: 

“Ten gailons of cider, boil and skim. 
Add eight gallons of cored apples. Boil 
down until smooth. Add granulated sugar 
to taste, say eighteen pounds.”’ 

Jelly or butter will keep in pails or 
tubs. If any of our readers have any 
suggestions to offer on the above they 
will be welcomed. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD 
MY CHILDHOOD’'S HOME. 

After reading in recent issues of the 
RURAL WORLD several excellent arti- 
cles on the beauties and benefits of a hap- 
py home, memories come crowding into 
my mind of my visit two years ago to 
the old Missouri home of my childhood. 
To one who has not experienced the pleas- 
ures of a return to the playgrounds of 
youth after a lapse of 20 years inter- 
vening between childhood and mature 
manhood or womanhood, the vividness 
with which early impressions are brought 
to mind on beholding familiar scenes, can 
be but vaguely imagined. The relative lo- 
cation of such points of interest as the 
old elm tree, the spring or the rocky hill- 
side, where grew the wild gooseberries, 
had almost faded from memory, but on 
beholding them again it seemed only yes- 
terday that with my brothers I had driv- 
en the cows to water down on the branch. 
There was the tall cottonwood, where we 
pitched our tent, made of the “saddle 
blanket,”’ and ate our lunch, playing that 
we were “movers.” The gate, or rather 
another gate, still hung between the two 
trees, but how close they seemed! When 
we used to “coon it” on top of the gate 
from one tree to the other it seemed a 
long way indeed. It seems that as we 
grow the relative size of objects decrease. 
My earliest recollections of the door yard 
were of a tract of land covering several 
acres, but there were the fences on the 
same old lines, but the yard seemed wo- 
fully shrunken. 

I had expected to see many changes, but 
while some old houses were gone and new 
ones in other places, the hills and valleys, 
rocks and trees were the same, and each 
had a pleasant memory, for all the mem- 
ories of childhood are pleasant. Who Its 
it that can look back upon childhood’s 
happy hours with other than pleasant 
thoughts; for though he was born a slave 
and is now a free man, or yet a beggar 
who has become a millionaire, he will 
ever think of the days of his youth as his 
“best days” in point of genuine happi- 
ness. It is then that with minds free from 
the cares of life, with a mother’s loving 
care and teachings, and a heart full of 
hopes and plans of what we will do 
“when we get big,’’ that impressions are 
formed that act as an anchor to our im- 
petuous natures, and a reminder of which 
always causes us to think that all man- 
kind is a little better than we are wont to 
believe. My impressions of Missouri are 
always of a “land of plenty.” And read- 
ing the RURAL WORLD is like seeing 
an old friend, reminding me so often of 
the hazlenuts, apples, pawpaws, etc., that 
we used to gather when the leaves had 
turned brown and red. 

H. F. GRINSTEAD. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 


Russell Sage was 86 years old on Au- 
gust 4. He worked hard all day, and gave 
out this advice on how he felt toward op- 
portunity. “Always pay attention to 
business. I have done it, and have done 
pretty well, you will admit. Be on the 
lookout for opportunities always. Seize 
them when they come. Hang on to them 
if it drags your nails out by the roots. 
Don’t let go of a good thing. Every man 
must make mistakes. I have made them, 
lots of them. But the man who succeeds 
is the man who sees his mistake a little 
quicker than any one else, and who rush- 
es in and corrects it.” 











I can take from 1,200 to 1,800 pounds of | 





THE NAUTILUS. 


Bulld thee more -\ately mansions, oh, my 
soul, 
As the swift seasons roll. Leave the low 
vaulted past 
Let each new m insion, 
last, 
Shut thee fron 
more vast, 
Till thou at length art free; 
outgrown shell 
By life’s umresting sea. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


nobler than the 
heaven with a dome 


leaving thine 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
MENDING HAND-PAINTED CHINA. 


A young teacher just commencing to 
give lessons in china painting has written 
me to send my recipe for mending hand- 
painted china, she having seen pieces 
mended successfully with this cement. 
When one is so unfortunate as to break 
a piece, after spending days on a set, it 
is some consolation to be able to mend it. 
I have had pieces mended with it last for 
years. 

It is made thus: Mix plaster paris and 
a strong solution of gum arabic together 
until it forms a thick paste. Unite the 
broken edges carefully, putting enough of 
this paste on with a small brush to hold 
the edges firmly. Set away to dry. When 
it is necessary to wash such pieces never 
put soap on them, but wash with rain 
water and a little borax and handle very 
gently; rinse in clear warm water, and 
wipe dry with an old soft linen cloth, and 
polish with tissue paper. Such pieces will 
serve you for years and will repay you 
ten-fold for your trouble. 

‘KENTUCKIENNE.” 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
NEAT AND STYLISH DRESSING. 


Did you know, my young sister woman, 
that neat and stylish dressing is far 
more a matter of care and thought than 
money? and that any girl can manage to 
dress tastefully on a small income if she 
understands the art of cleaning, renovat- 
ing and mending her small belongings? 
You just try one year and see how much 
more pin money you will have at the 
‘lose of the year. The one item of clean- 
ing your gloves; then comes your laces, 
ribbons, veils, etc., will save you a great 
deal. When you wish to clean your kid 
gloves, white ones, first darn every small 
rip and use the cotton thread, color of 
your glove, instead of silk thread. It will 
not hold the seams together, but slips and 
breaks; then clean them by washing in 
gasoline. Put them on your hands and 
wash carefully, and rinse in clear gaso- 
line and dry them on your hands. When 
nearly dry take them off and dry in the 
open air. Your ribbons can be cleaned in 
gasoline, and wrap them while wet tight- 
ly around a smooth bottle and set in the 
open air. White veils may be washed in a 
light suds by pressing between the hands 
and squeezing, but never rub them. When 
they look clean rinse them in clear water 
slightly blued, with a little sugar added to 
give the right stiffness. Dry by pinning it | 
evenly over some smooth dish and dry in 
the open air. The little white collars and 
neckties may be made beautifully white 
by washing in suds made of a pure soap 
and rain water. 


washed in this suds and dried on a bottle. | 


8S. H. H. 


A WARNING TO MOTHERS. 


Bedroom punishments for children are 
extremely bad, and the shutting up of 
the little ones in darkened rooms and 
cupboards is perfectly wicked. This is 
the cause frequently of much unhappi- 
ness in after life. The telling of fright- 
ening stories by ignorant nurse maids, 
too, cannot be too sternly and promptly 
checked. If we wish our children to g0 
to bed happy, when nightime comes, we 
should carefully guard against any bad 
impressions being connected with that 
time. There are many grown up boys 
now who shrink from sleeping alone in 
a dark room, for the childish impressions 
of ghosts and evil spirits attacking them 
in the dark unconsciously returns to 
them in the still hours of the night. 


Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
ap’ the best remedv for Children Teething. 


OPENING FOR COUNTRY BOYS. 


The country boy who will study, in a 
scientific manner, farming, horticulture, 
forestry, or dairying, or many other out- 
of-door labors, will become the man who 
in the future will command the good 
places and big salaries. The professions 
are overcrowded, business grows more 
and more strenuous, and while labor-sav- 
ing machinery has thrown thousands of 
city laborers out of employment, it has 
made the work on-the farm easier and 
more enjoyable. The new electric age 
will see people fiecking from the city into 
the country instead of from country to 
city as in the past, and the boys who 
have been taug’1t to be specialists in the 
lines of work above outlined will be the 
ones sought after. Already university- 
taught men who have studied along these 
lines are in good demand and that de- 
mand will continue to grow as the years 
go by. Teach the boys to be out-of-door 
specialists. It will pay better, they will 
be more healthy and live longer.—Cal. 
Cultivator. 

BAKED BEANS. 


The excellence of Boston baked beans 
greatly depends upon the kind of bean- 
pot used. It should be of earthenware, 
with a narrow mouth and lodging sides. 
Soak a quart of navy beans in cold water 
over night. In the morning place them in 
fresh water, 
soft enough to pierce with a pin, being 
careful that they do not boil long enough 
to break. When they are soft turn them | 
into a colander, pour cold water through 
them, and place them, well drained, in the 
bean-pot. Pour boiling water over a quar- 
ter of a pound of salt pork, being both 


So can your laces be | 


and simmer gently until | 


lean and fat. Scrape the rind, cut in half- 
inch strips, bury the meat in the beans, 
leaving only the rind exposed. Mix to- 
gether a teaspoonful of salt, a teaspoon- 
ful of molasses. Place these in a cup, fill 
the cup with hot water, stir until well 
mixed, and pour the liquid over the pork 
and beans. Add enough water to cover 
the beans, adding water to keep them 
covered, until the last hour, when the 
pork should be raised to the surface to 
crisp. Bake eight hours. 


THE COOKING OF COMMON VEGETA- 
BLES. 


It is hard to account for the persistence 
of the widespread error that green corn 
needs long cooking. Nothing is more fatal 
to its good qualities. As a matter of fact 
it should not be boiled more than five 
minutes nor steamed more than fifteen. 
That is quite sufficient to set the milk and 
further cooking impairs the flavor. An- 
other great mistake is to allow it to stand 
in the water after it is done. The water 
should be drained off immediately, and if 
it cannot be served at once, it may be 
wrapped in a napkin until the balance of 
the dinner is ready. A good way is to 
cook the corn, but as before remarked it 


utes. 

Potatoes are easily cooked, but many 
people spoil them. If boijed they should 
not be put into the water until it boils, 
and as soon as done all water should be 
drained off and a scant handful of salt 
thrown over them to absorb any drops 
clinging to the tubers. They may then be 
placed in a warming oven or on the back 
of the stove, where they will take no in- 
jury until the dinner is served. Baked po- 
tatoes, as soon as done, should be crush- 
ed open or stabbed with a fork to allow 
the steam to escape, otherwise they will 
be soggy. 

Squash is such a watery vegetable that 
as a rule it is improved by baking, but 
Steaming is the next best method. 


Poultry 


SKIM-MILK FOR POULTRY. 








The analysis of an 3 meat and of skim 
milk are so near alike in their proportion 
of protein and carbohydrates when re- 
duced to the dry matter contents, re- 
marks a poultry authority, that we should 
not hesitate to recommend it, even if we 
had never tested it. But we have used it, 
and with perfect satisfaction, in feeding 
young chickens and turkeys and for lay- 
ing fowls. Yet it is not a perfect substi- 
tute for flesh food, as meat is, when there 
are no insects for them to feed upon. 

The percentage of water, about 9) per 
cent, makes it impossible for the hen to 
eat enough of it to fully take the place 
of meat. 

It is good when there are also some in- 
sects to add to it, and if the grain mashes 
are mixed with it, it makes meat feeding 
less important. We have also scalded and 
|curdied it, and pressed out the water as 
| whey, making what is called cottage 
cheese, and found hens and chickens eat 
it as if they liked it. The greatest trouble 
| with that plan was that too much of the 





|; cheese was eaten in the house for the 
| chickens to get a full share. And no doubt 
prow of the value of the milk was lost in 
the whey. 

| Yet if properly used, and a due propor- 
tion of grain mixed with it, we believe a 
|gallon of skim milk may be used in the 
|poultry yard as profitably as in feeding 
calves or pigs. And it is said to produce 
the finest flavored meat in the broiler 
chickens of any food that can be given 
them. 


One of the ablest students of live stock 
thinks that much of the judging done at 
fairs is poor and superficial—not really 
calculated to help breeding. He refers to 
it as of the single-purpose sort and 
visionary. 

He illustrates by saying that “the 
poultry judge puts % per cent of the 
weight of his score card points on the 
comb, wattles, feathers, legs and other 
mere clothes of the body, and too often 
entirely overlooks the thickness of meat, 
hardiness, size and prolificacy—qualities 
that make the breed profitable both to 
the producer and consumer.” 


LAYING VS. BREEDING HENS. 


The question of egg production, fertility 
of the egg, and the producing hen, is one 
that will confront us more and more each 
year as the egg yield grows larger, the 
fertility less, and the chicks raised show 
less per cent of exhibition quality. All 
of these are natural consequences of the 
manner of the time. First, an unnaturally 
large egg yield. Second, we wish each hen 
to lay 20 eggs per month and hope that 
each one of these eggs will prove fertile 
and produce a living chick. Third, we ex- 
pect these same hens to produce a iine 
of high-class chicks that will win honor 
in the show room. 

All three of these may be partially ac- 
}complished, but not all from the same 
}hens. This is a subject well worth our at- 
{tention at the present time, and we may 
Jas well face the problem and consider the 
| true cause. Theories have been advanced, 
jmany of which are quite unnatural, be- 
{eause they place the blame of infertility 
j against the male, and rest the fault of 
|non- production on his incompetency, feel- 
jing satisfied that thus the whole problem 
| has been solved. If this were true how can 
jit be possible under other conditions for 
;one male to head the harem that contains 
;}as many as 25 hens and prove a great suc- 
}cess? Such has been the experience of 
;many who have been surprised at the re- 
sult. 
| The most valuable producers are the 
hens that lay the fewest eggs. If of good 
| quality, they, of all the flock, are most 
likely to produce the strong, vigorous 
chicks that develop into the high-class 
exhibition fowl, and the hen that lays so 
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takes three times as long, or fifteen min- | 


few eggs usually gives the largest per 
cent of fertility. In this we have the re- 
sult that might furnish the groundwork 
for a solution of the infertility of so many 
eggs. Might not the hasty completion 
necessary for the larger egg yield prevent 
the accomplishment of the necessary germ 
contact with the yolk, that is rushed 
through the several passages on its speedy 
trip to completion? It may be well to con- 
sider whether hens that lay so many eggs 
in one week are the best for producing 
chicks. Might it not be best to make haste 
slowly and use only the eggs for hatching 
broilers from hens that are not kept con- 
tinually under high laying pressure? 
Would not the time saved and the incu- 
bator space gained by higher per cent 
fertility pay better than the other way?— 
The Feather. 





PHEASANTS AND GUINEA FOWLS. 


In the inclosure where we raise our 
| chicks, this year we have about 200 young 
jring neck pheasants, and although they 
are supposed to be delicate to raise in 
wet weather, we have not found it so 
}this season. The “Ohio Poultry Journal” 
says that with proper feeding at regular 
intervals, pheasants are as easily raised 
as chickens—if anything, I believe easier— 
and are much more hardy and grow 
| quicker to maturity than do bantams, or 
any variety of fowls. 

I have been taught an object lesson this 
season in watching a brood of young 
pheasants in the open. Early in the morn- 
ing you can see the mother pheasant 
trailing them through the long grass, but 
they all live just the same, and are 
healthy and full of vigor. The wet grass 
don’t seem to affect them a little bit. 

On my own place I keep a few guinea 
fowls three hens hatched out. As soon as 
hatched the whole lot joined in one 
flock, and although we have not had 48 
hours without rain, and some heavy thun- 
der storms to boot, for the past six weeks, 
the crowd of young guineas still contin- 
ues in such numbers that they have defied 
all my efforts to count them, I never col- 
lect any of their eggs, but let them se- 
lect their own locality for laying, and sel- 
dom find their nests until they appear 
with the young. The first hen that came 
off this year had 21 chicks. Good hatch? 
Well, I guess it was. Some few of the 
weakest ones may have died, but .ae gen- 
eral health of the flock is unimpaired. 
Rain or sunshine, from early dawn until 
dusk set in, they could be seen roaming 
around and at night roosting on the grass 
in the open, until recently, when the grass 
in my orchard was cut. They now begin 
to fly and get up in the apple trees in the 
orchard, and those unable to fly high 
enough to get in the boughs, take a run- 
ning leap at the trunk of the tree and 
climb up like monkeys. During this per- 
formance the males keep flying up and 
down until the last of the crowd of poults 
gets up on the trees, when there is a sat- 
isfactory chuckle and they settle down 
for the night, males and females hovering 
the chicks. It is amusing to watch them. 
In the raising of poultry I am of opinion 
that a close study of nature’s way is the 
only road to success. As an Irishman 
would say, it beats all your “book learn- 
ing.” 


HOW HE GOT EGGS. 


An English traveler who has visited ev- 
ery nation in the world is authority for 
the statement that one food is universal 
throughout all countries. “There is not 
a part of the world,”’ he says, ‘““where you 
cannot get an egg.’’ While in Western 
China, however, he at first had some dif- 
ficulty in getting even eggs. The natives 
could not understand him and refused to 
recognize the pictures he drew as pictures 
of eggs. “The way I got out of the diffi- 
culty,” he adds, “was that I squatted 
down on my haunches, flapped my wings 
and cock-a-doodle-doo’d until the entire 
nation grasped what I wanted, and I was 
simply provided with hundreds of eggs.” 


THE TURKEY AS A BUG KILLER. 


Grasshoppers and other insect pests 
could not hold high carnival in the fields 
and orchards of Colorado this season if 
farmers and fruit raisers would only em- 
ploy the proper means to circumvent 
them. Their deadly enemy is the plain do- 
mestic turkey, the bird that turned 
Thanksgiving Day from a time of prayer 
and meditation to a time of gorging and 
purgative pills. Farmers, beet-sugar rais- 
ers and fruit culturists all over the State 
are now raising turkeys, which they turn 
into the fields and orchards to eat the 
insects. Experiments have been under 
way with the turkey as a bug killer for 
several years past, and each test has giv- 
en very satisfactory results. The “Field 
and Farm” propagated this idea 15 years 
ago, the advice coming originally from 
Mr. Ogilvy of Weld county. The propo- 
sition is creating a great deal of interest 
in all sections, and turkey eggs for hatch- 
ing have been in much demand.—Denver 
Field and Farm. 


INTERESTING PROCESS. 


An English writer thus describes the 
various changes that take place within 
an egg: The hen has scarcely set on her 
eggs twelve hours before some linea- 
ments of the head and body of the chick- 
en appear. The heart may be seen to 
beat at the end of the second day; it has 
at this time somewhat the form of a 
horseshoe, but no blood yet appears. At 
the end of two days two vesicles of blood 
are to be distinguished, the pulsation of 
which is very visible; one of these is the 
left ventricle, and the other the root of 
the great artery. At the fiftieth hour one 
auricle of the heart appears, resembling 
a noose folded down upon itself. The 
beating of the heart is first observed in 
the auricle and afterward in the ven- 
tricle. At the end of the seventieth hour 
the wings are distinguishable; and on the 
head two bubbles are seen for the brain, 
one for the bill, and two for the fore and 
hind parts of the head. Toward the end 
of four days the two auricles already vis- 
ible draw nearer to the heart than before. 
The liver appears toward the fifth day. 
At the end of a hundred and thirty-one 
hours the first voluntary motion is ob- 
served. At the end of seven hours more 
the lungs and the stomach become visible; 
and four hours afterward the intestines, 
the loins and the upper jaw. At the hun- 
dred and forty-fourth hour two ventricles 
are visible, and two drops of blood in- 
stead of the single one as seen before. 
The seventh day the brain begins to have 
some consistency. At the one hundred 
and ninetieth hour of incubation the bill 
opens and the flesh appears on the breast. 
In four hours more the breastbone is 
seen. In six hours after this the ribs 
appear, forming from the back, and the 
bill is very visible, as well as the gall- 
bladder. The bill becomes green at the 
end of two hundred and thirty-six hours; 
and if the chicken be taken out of its 
covering it evidently moves itself. The 
feather begins to shoot out toward the 
two hundred and fortieth hour, and the 
skull becomes gristly. At the two hun- 
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dred and sixty-fourth hour the eyes #P- 
pear. At the two hundred and eighty- 
eighth the ribs are perfect. At the three 
hundred and thirty-first the spleen draws 
near the stomach and the lungs to th 
chest. At the end of three hundred an 1 
fifty-five hours the bill frequently opens 
and shuts; and at the end of the eight- 








eenth day the first cry of the chicken is 
heard. 
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+ the American Royal Cattle and 
rae ahow at Kansas City, October 20- 
. re assured. The leading breeders 
%, class Berkshires of the states of 
f hie Missouri, Texas, Kansas, Iili- 
“OR io, lowa, etc., have made entries 
Kansas City show. The best herds 
nipited at the State fairs of 1902 have 
ntered for the American Royal 
i Swine Show at Kansas City, 
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-. rkshires ever made on either conti- 
= ddition to the show of Berkshires, 

2 will be public sales of the prize win- 
oa, day of the show. One 


of 1902, each 

4 and fifty head of top bred Berk- 
advertised to be sold at Kan- 
city during the American Royal 
and Swine Shows, which will en- 
farmers and others to buy the choic- 
imens of the breed at their own 
The catalogue for the public sale 
kshires to be held at Kansas City 
October 20-25, 1902, is now ready and may 
be had on application to the Secretary of 
, american Berkshire Association, Col, 
' Mills, Springfield, Ill. 
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SINS AGAINST THE HOG. 


always seemed to me that the 
eact that the hog belongs to the car- 
.: is proved by its manner of tak- 
ng feed, writes 8. Powers, in Ohio Farm- 
r. It chucks it into the mouth by a series 
of «sive sharp thrusts of the head 
just as a dog or any other un- 


It has 


nivora 


forward, 


doubted carnivore is accustomed to do, 
This is not the fault of man, however, 
except when, as in the case of the razor- 
pack, he causes it to grow with so long 
a snout that the act of mastication and 
deglutition is difficult. 


There is a great sin, however, which 
man perpetrates against the hog, and 
that is the practice of feeding it for sev- 
eral months nothing except such a con- 
entrated, oily and heavy grain as corn. 
The hog is admitted to have a powerful 
digestion, but not equal to that of a steer, 
for it cannot ingest cottonseed meal but 
a short time without fatal results; it is 
more sensitive to salt than other salines. 
In its own line as @ carnivore it has per- 
haps a more robust digestion than the 
steer, but in the vegetable line it has not, 
Now, it is customary to prolong the 
feeding of the hog on corn until it can- 
not stand erect; will roll helpless down 
hill, and sometimes fracture a 
it receives, simultaneously with 
the corn, a ration of bone meal to create 
. frame that will sustain the added fat. 
It is crammed on corn alone until the 
stomach revolts outright, and a part of 
the corn regurgitates. 

Another sin committed against the hog 


a steep 
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of either sex, of good pedigree and individual 
merit, are offered for sale by J. . B ES, 
of Auxvasse, Missouri, who will furnish prices 
and full particulars on request. 


READY TO SHIP high-bred Poland Chinas ard O. 
1. 0. Boars and Gilts of early spring tar- 
row, ready to breed and eligiole to record, 
L, A. SPIES BREEDING CO. 
St. Jacob. Til. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 

Breeders of the best strains of Poland-China hogs. 
Begistered Jersey cattle and Plymouth Rock chicks. 
Young stock for sale at all times. 
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vidual merit combined. R.L. ORGAN 
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BERKSHIRE 
BRED SOWS. 


Bred for early farrow; also have some choice 
oars ready for service. All of best breeding and 
individual merit. I also breed Shorthorn cattle, 
Shropshire and Cotswold sheep. All orders given 
Prompt attention. Come and see or address 


JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 


CLOVERDALE FARM HERD 


Of large English Berkshire Swine, best of breed- 
ing. GEO. W. MCINTOSH, Monett. Mo. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES of best 
strains and individual merit for sale. Prices rea- 
sonable, W. H. DAWDY, Greenville, Ii. 


[AEGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES. — Two fine 
rood Sows and 6 extra fine Boar Pigs lar; 
a for service for sale. Write me. J. BE. 
URGESS, Macedonia, Phelps Co.. Mo. 


F you are looking for f bred b kshir 
| write me, Prices re poor A ng NR 
M. W. MAGNUSSON, Safe, Mo. 
LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE HOGS 
FOR SALE. 
LOARN HAYES BILLINGS, MO. 
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March and April farrow. Both sexes; anrelated 
C. C. McCUTCHEON, —- 
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Oship. All from large sows of prolific families. 
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is in forcing him to maintain an exist- 
ence throughout the fattening period, if 
not longer, in filthy conditions. The wild 
life of the hog in the piney woods of the 
South sets some facts in a clear light. In 
proportion to the total weight of the hogs 
of Florida there is more cholera in the 
state than there is in Ohio. But, mark 
you, it is only the hogs that forage in 
swamps and subsist largely on dead and 
decaying vermin that are subject to the 
plague. Right alongside them others that 
are fed on wholesome vegetable feed, 
waste truck, etc., and have clean sand 
to wallow in, are perfectly sound. I 
know this from my personal experience 
and observation for years. 

Though the hog can fairly be classed as 
a carnivore, it is in its habits, aside from 
eating, as cleanly as a cat, when running 
wild. It scrapes together a voluminous 
nest of pine straw in a high, dry, clean 
situation; the vicinity is not polluted by 
it; it only goes down into the swamp from 
sheer necessity, because the sandy ranges 
contain no feed; it wallows by preference 
in a clear stream with a sandy bottom 
rather than in a mudhole, probably be- 
cause the sand curries and cleans its in- 
sect pestered hide. 





CARE OF SOWS AND THEIR LIT- 
TERS. 





Upon visiting several of the most promi- 
nent herds of the country whose proprie- 
tors have become noted for their skill and 
good judgment, the writer has observed 
that each and all of them have achieved 
their success by practically the same 
route; first, by confining their breeding 
operations to good blood and careful man- 
agement; and secondly, by associating 
sound business principles with their 
breeding and feeding operations. The 
writer has observed, too, that the old 
veteran breeders, whose names go down 
in history, a8 the founders and improvers 
of the breeds, are not the men to be 
carried away by fads and fancies; neither 
do they rely wholly on the high prices of 
their animals to establish their popular- 
ity. The superiority of their animals 
must be proven. We would conclude, then, 
that for the successful handling of the 
sow and litter from farrowing time to 


six months of age, that it is absolutely | 


necessary that certain provisions be made 
prior to that eventful day. It is of great- 
est consequence that the sow be fed in a 
manner to put her in the best possible 
condition before farrowing in order to 
maintain the health and vigor of the sow 
and litter after farrow. The feed before 
farrowing should be about the same as 
after, excepting with old sows it should 
not be so liberal. 

The most important factors to be con- 
sidered are shelter, proper feed, cleanli- 
ness and exercise, good blood, pure water 
and proper matings. Good shelter is neces- 
sary for obvious reasons; not necessarily 
expensive buildings, but the shelter must 
be warm and dry; cold drafts must posi- 
tively be avoided, as pigs and young hogs 
are, perhaps, more susceptible to colds 
and pneumonia than any other animal. 
Cold drafts will produce these afflictions 
sooner than you know, and when the pigs 
once contract the disease they are only a 
little way from the grave. The shelter 
having been provided and taking for 
granted that the sow is in good condition, 
neither poor nor laden with fat, it is now 
necessary to look after the new arrivals 
and get them properly started on the 
road to market and crowd them along. 
It is conceded by experienced breeders 
that for the first three days of the pig’s 
life its dam should be fed very moderate- 
ly on thin slop. 

Heavy feeding at this stage will pro- 
duce a greater flow of milk than the little 
fellows can consume, leaving the surplus 
to fever and curd in the udder which in 
turn will prove disastrous to the life of 
the pig. The feeding of sour swill while 
the pigs are young will also produce evil 
results, usually causing dysentery, and 
when this trouble once assumes an aggra- 
vated form, it is most sure to claim some 
of the best of the litter as shining marks. 
It is probable that more pigs are lost by 
improper feeding of the sow during the 
first week of the pig's life than from any 
other cause. About a week will be re- 
quired to bring the sow up to full feed 
and then rush the whole family along un- 
til weaning time. 

It has been our practice to allow the 
pigs to run and feed with their dams till 
about ten weeks old, at which age they 
will practically have weaned themselves. 
At this period a separate pen should be 
provided in which to slop and feed shoats, 
“leaving the old sows to weep and wail 
on the outside.” A couple of ears of corn 
would be good for the old sow, but if it is 
intended to keep her over for another lit- 
ter her principal food should be grass. 

It has been my practice to clean out 
the sleeping apartments at least once a 
week, and oftener if the bedding becomes 
damp or soiled. Damp bedding is about 
as disastrous to the thrift of the pig as 
cold drafts. We have also made it a busi- 
ness to rake the cobs into a heap once a 
week and burn them till they are in a 
bed of coals, then drown the fire out and 
sprinkle some salt on the charred mass. 
The hogs will eat great quantities of this, 
which will serve as an appetizer and con- 
ditioner of the digestive tract. 

A good fill of slop once a day made of 
shipstuff and bran with a little oil cake 
added, a liberal feed of corn night and 
morning on a board floor or clean dry 
ground, access to pure water and the 
range of a good pasture for variety of 
feed and exercise, will fill the bill for a 
balanced ration. 

This formula, of course, applies to sum- 
mer conditions, but may be approximated 
in the winter care of swine by a little 
forethought. 

But no matter how fine the food, or how 
expert the care, the razor-back or scrub 
can never be fed to produce the model 
hog. 

As the final success of the litter in the 
sale or show-ring is the principal inspira- 
tion for the extra care of the litter, good 
blood becomes a paramount factor. Good 
form and quality are always at a premi- 
um and ready sale, and to achieve the 
greatest success, good, blood, selection 
and proper mating should be counted as 
prime factors in the care and ultimate 
success of the litter—American Swine- 
herd. 





SELECTING BROOD SOWS. 





The chief end of the brood sow is to 
grow fine, healthy pigs and plenty of 
them. It makes a great difference, says 
Wallace’s Farmer, whether a brood sow 
grows three pigs or eight. The one may 
possibly pay the expenses of keep, the 
other brings the profit. We cannot al- 
ways tell by the looks of a brood sow 
whether she will be prolific or not. If she 
is fat, chuffy, short, tight, you may be 
quite sure that she will prove a poor 
breeder. If she is lengthy, rather than 
fat, with a motherly look, the prospects 
are that she will prove a good breeder. If 
she comes from a large litter, if that lit- 





ter was thrifty and even, it proves two 


things: That the mother was well bred 
and that she was a good suckler. Milking 
capacity is quite as valuable in brood 
sows as in cows. A good milker in the 
hog lot is worth two that are inclined to 
take on excessive fat. 

In selecting from his own herd, the 
farmer who has had his eye on his hogs 
all summer knows his good milkers. Good 
milkers are nearly always good breeders. 
If the farmer will keep this one thing in 
mind and always select young sows from 
well-nourished litters, he will not go far 
wrong. The great trouble in selecting the 
brood sow is that the farmer often picks 
for good looks. Pretty is as pretty does; 
the good Jooker is seldom the best mother. 


WATER FOR HOGS. 


There seems to be very few farmers who 
think that the hogs require any water at 
all. Especially is this true if the animals 
are in the habit of being fed some kind 
of slop once or twice daily. This, how- 
ever, comes far from being the right con- 
ception of things, for it matters little how 
much slop or wet feed the hogs may be 
accustomed to, they should have water 
just the same. They require good pure 
water, not only once or twice a day, but 
at all times of the day. It should be 
standing where they may get it any time 
they wish it. Hogs are the same as any 
other animal; they need plenty of water 
and will not do well without it. Water 
supplies a need in their digestive func- 
tions and throughout the body system 
that no other liquid has been found to 
give. For this reason we should endeavor 
to give our stock free access to good fresh 
water all the time. To do this more or 
|less expense must be incurred, but we will 
always be sure to find that it pays in the 
end. The lots and pastures should be so 
arranged that water in a trough may be 
had at all times. If this cannot be ac- 
complished the stock should be allowed to 
return to the barn, or some other central 
Place, at will for water. All this is es- 
‘pecially important and valuable during 
the hotter months of the year. The same 
precaution, however, should not be over- 
looked in the spring, fall or even winter 
seasons. Water freely given to all classes 
of live stock will serve to keep them 
healthier and in better order than any 
|other element of food or care.—Ex. 


CLEAN WATER FOR SWINE. 











The value of clean water for swine can 
not be appreciated by one who has not 
tried both pure and impure drinking water 
with them, says Farmers’ Advocate. In 
|swine raising we have come to realize 
that rapid growth on good, clean, sweet 
food, pays much better than raising them 
slowly on filthy swill and garbage. The 
clover and hay-fed hogs, topped off with 
corn and skim milk, pay better by far 
than any of the swine raised in the pen 
where filth and mire make up their en- 
vironments and taint all their food. The 
hog may have a pretty good digestion, but 
it is possible to injure it in time, if we 
continue to feed it with bad food. That 
is practically what has been done for 
years past, and we have produced swine 
diseases, and what is probably less im- 
portant, slower growing hogs. To make 
the animals continue growing in a thrifty 
condition, we must feed them good, 
wholesome food under proper sanitary 
surroundings. 

Now, water plays a most important 
part in the health of all animals. We 
must take a certain amount of liquid into 
the stomach to keep it in good condition. 
The modern clover-fed hog and corn-fat- 
tened pig does not get as much liquid in 
his food as the old swill-fed animal, and it 
is necessary to supply the creature with 
water to make up for the deficiency. 
Clean water purifies the system and 
washes out the stomach, tending to dis- 
integrate and carry away the solid matter 
that may accumulate in the stomach. 
Impure, filthy water clogs the system 
more, and aften causes intestinal irri- 
tation. The hog will apparently drink 
filthy’ water, and this has led some to 
think that it mattered little whether clean 
or dirty water was supplied. But it is 
contrary to all teaching of sanitary sci- 
ence, and we have but to examine two 
hogs raised on clean and filthy water to 
see the difference. Consumers of pork 
are becoming more critical each year, and 
they can readily detect the flavor of in- 
ferior, filth-produced pork from clean, 
sweet, wholesome meat. 





FEEDING PLATFORM FOR HOGS. 


The time for feeding hogs will soon b2 
here again, says “Ohio Farmer,” and with 
grain at such prices as now indicated, it 
will pay to arrange for feeding without 
waste. There is a leak somewhere in the 
management of most farmers, through 
which the profits steal away. Most farm- 
ers feed corn on the ear, to hogs, and 
throw it on the ground. When the ground 
is frozen this method will do, but when 
the ground is soft or muddy there is lots 
of waste. 

The writer saw, on one of the large hog- 
raising farms in Ohio, what is, in my 
opinion, a cheap, ideal piatform for feed- 
ing corn to hogs, shelled or in the ear. 
The platform is about 6x12 feet, sufficient- 
ly large to accommodate eight or ten fa'r- 
sized hogs. The owner of this farm has 
several just such platforms which he uses 
in feeding his hogs, so that each litter is 
kept separate from the others. The p!at- 
form itself is made of two-inch plank 12 
feet long. It is considered best to use 
plank on account of the wear and tear. 
have used both the two-inch plank and 
inch boards; the inch stuff will do, but 
will not last as long. 

In framing the platform, the planks 
should be mounted upon 2x4s set up edge- 
wise. The 2x4s should be of good pine or 
oak; either will last well. The plank are 
securely nailed to the 2x4s. On one side 
of the platform is the trough and this is a 
good place for it. It gives the hog a good 
place to stand while drinking and be free 
from mud and slush in very bad weather, 
At the other side and end are nailed 2x4s 
to keep the corn from working off the 
platform when the hogs are eating. The 
opposite end has no cleat, but is left open 
to give a place to clean the platform read- 
ily, after each feeding. When building the 
platform let it incline toward the un- 
cleated end, so that in rainy weather the 
water will wash and clean the platform. 

The amount of material required to 
build this platform is less than 200 feet, 
and at the price of hemlock plank in this 
market (about $17 per M.) it is so cheap 
that no farmer should try to get along 
without it. The platform will pay for it- 
self the first year and it will last many 


years. 


ool 


The cost of wintering pigs can be very 
materially reduced if warm, dry shelter 
is provided. 

Sugar in the water for basting meats 
will add to their flavor. This is especially 
true of veal. 

When young pigs are wanted for breed- 
ers they should be selected early and fed 
for this special purpose. - 





The Shepherd 





WHEN TO MARKET SHEEP. 


The most profitable age at which to 
market sheep will depend upon various 
conditions, says Professor Thomas Shaw 
in The American Sheep Breeder, as, for 
instance, the kind of sheep grown, the 
object for which they are grown, and 
the nature of the market. But, generally 
speaking, it will be found profitable to 
market them young, younger than most 
persons usually suppose. This at least 
will apply to farm conditions, though it 
may not to so great am extent to con- 
ditions on the range. 

The cost of production in lambs would 

seem to be governed by the following law 
of development—viz., that increase in 
weight is made less rapidly as the birth 
period is receded from, and at a greater 
consumption of food. This law would 
seem to be applicable to both cattle and 
sheep, but not exactly in the same sense 
to swine. It is not true that a young pig 
while yet on the dam can be made to 
gain as rapidly as it will gain when six 
months old, whatever may be said of the 
relative cost of the gains made. In feed- 
ing at the Minnesota Experiment Station 
we have found that a young lamb may 
be made to gain about a pound a day 
during the first thirty days of its life 
when the dam is a good milker, and when 
she is fed on milk producing foods. In 
one instance in 1901, a Southdown grade 
lamb from a grade Dorset ewe weighed 
thirty-nine pounds, if memory serves 
aright, at twenty-six days. Such a rapid 
gain I have not met with from any other 
source. Gradually the gains diminish as 
the age of the animals increases, and in 
lambs it would seem to diminish even 
more rapidly relatively than in cattle. The 
seven grade Southdown lambs fed by the 
Minnesota station for Chicago last year 
made an average daily gain of .50 pounds 
by November 18, when they were on an 
average about nine months old. The two 
largest and best Southdown yearling 
wethers, 516 days old at the date men- 
tioned, had made an average daily gain of 
only .35 founds. It is thus apparent that 
with lambs of the types mentioned, while 
it is possible to secure a daily gain of 
one pound per day for the first thirty 
days, or for the first nine months will 
not exceed on the average one-half pound 
per day, and at the end of twenty months 
it will not exceed one-third of a pound per 
day. And it will take more food to make 
the increase as the birth period is re- 
ceded from. 
Largest Profits in Feeding Lambs.—Thé 
greater relative consumption of food to 
make one pound of inerease in wethers 
1 year cid or over has been nicely demon- 
strated by experiments conducted at the 
Minnesota station. In the trials made it 
was found that the wethers consumed 
nearly 50 per cent more food to make a 
pound of gain than was consumed by the 
lambs. It is very apparent, therefore, 
that the persons who rears the sheep 
which he feeds will reap larger profits 
from growing and feeding lambs than 
from feeding wethers. But it may be 
possible in some instances to make larger 
profits from feeding wethers than from 
feeding lambs, when the stocks are pur- 
chased, notwithstanding what has been 
said above, owing to the effect which ad- 
vance in value because of the fattening 
may exercise. For instance, if a wether, 
when bought for feeding, weighs 120 
pounds, and the advance in the selling is 
1 cent per pound because of the fat’ laid 
on, the increase in value on the weight 
purchased will be $1.20. Now suppose a 
|lamb purchased at the same time weighs 
}but eighty pounds, and the advance in 
|value because of the fat laid on is also 
1 cent per pound, the increase in value 
jfrom the source named will be but 8 
cents. The advantage, therefore, which 
the wether will thus have over the lamb 
| because of greater weight, under the con- 
|ditions named, is 40 cents. But it should 
jbe mentioned that when judiciously 
bought the advance in the value of the 
lamb because of the fattening process is 
| likely to be greater than in the case of the 
wether. But the above comparison will 
show why some feeders at the stock 
yards would rather feed wethers than 
lambs. 

Milk Lambs Bring the Most Money.—It 
jis evident, therefore, that the grower of 
|lambs on the arable farm should aim to 
| market them when young. How young to 
| market them will vary with conditions. 
Milk lambs will bring the most money, 
probably, when they weigh from fifty to 
sixty pounds alive. If the dams are good 
milkers and if they are properly fed the 
lambs should reach the said weights in 








from seventy to ninety days from birth. 
It is pretty certain that it will pay better 
to sell lambs that come early, as for in- 
Stance, in February and March, at some 
period short of the weaning season, es- 
pecially if they are plump and fat, as they 
are then likely to bring a higher price 
per pound, and it has cost less to make 
one pound of increase than the same 
would cost if the lambs were not sold 
until several months later. When farm- 
reared lambs are not sold while yet on 
the dams, the aim should be to have them 
ready for market not later than October 
1; that is to say, the aim should be to 
fatten then on rape sown for the purpose, 
or on rape and clover, or other green feed. 
In no other way can they be fattened so 
cheaply. They also come into the mar- 
ket before the rush of fattened lambs is 
on, and should, therefore, sell for a good 
price. They are also out of the way on 
the farm before winter sets in, thus sav- 
ing expense in food and in providing shel- | 
ter, and because they are out of the way 
it is more easily possible for the farmer to | 
fatten other sheep or lambs if he is so 
minded later in the season. 

Happily the markets of today are such 
as to encourage the grower of lambs to 
market them when young. For instance, 
the market prefers a lamb at eighty to | 
ninety pounds to one 100 to 130 pounds. | 
The former will sell more readily and for 
more money per pounds than the latter, | 
and this should tend to encourage the 
grower to put his lambs on the market at 
an early age. But it would be possible to 
press the idea too far. It may not pay 
the grower of a Lincoln lamb to sell the 
product so early as the grower of a South- 
down lamb, owing to the greater relative 
capacity of the former to grow quickly 
at an age more advanced than that 
possessed by the latter. 


THE RAM. 











The ram should not be allowed to run 
with a flock of ewes. He should be 
trained to be handled so that he will be 
quiet. Up-to-Date says it is better to keep 
him by himself, where you can give him 
extra feed and care. During the breeding 
season allow him with the ewes for a half 
hour morning and evening. 

To maintain him in a thrifty and vig- 
orous condition implies wholesome food 
and exercise. During the winter the ob- 
ject should be to maintain the weight if 
the ram is mature, and if a shearling or 
young ram to make continuous improve- 
ment, oats are probably the best grain 
food, though the addition of bran is advis- 
| able. A mature ram will need from 0.5 
|to 1 pound of grain daily to keep him in 
|proper condition. The fodders should be 
chosen so as to give as mich variety as 
possible. Some succulent food should also 
|be fed, such as turnips or silage. 
| During the summer he should be kept 
{on pasture as the results in breeding will 
be much better than if housed. The 
| breeding season is a severe strain on the 
| vitality of the ram, which has to be met 
|by liberal feeding of grain and other 
|foods in as great variety as possible. At 
this season linseed meal should be added 
and the grain ration should reach one 
pound daily with as much green food as 
the ram will eat. 





Have you noticed the marked improve- 
ment that has come over wool markets 


and sheep during the past year? 
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NEW HOG BOOK 


FE Ri ogy ere et the ow, rewised and enlar, edition of 

sa who mentions this paper when writing. —s eco Repery Sage _ 
few of the many important subjects that 

are thoroughly covered in this valuable book 
are: Descriptions and illustrations of the 
leading breeds of swine; swine-record asso- 
ciations; best location for hog raising: select- 
ing a breed; what constitutes a good hog for 
the farmer; value of a good boar; value of a 
agree; breeding; care of the sow; rearing 

all pigs; fecundity of sows; practical foods: 
the runt pig; when to market; inbreeding; 
anatomy of the hog (fully illustrated); dis- 


eases and treatment, etc., etc, R 
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It Costs Nothing to Feed My Remedy "= 


as it will pay for itself many times over by th it wi 
Fweatpale veal’ unequaled succe: py th hy 
out signature of Dr. Haas on each package or can label. 


I PAY FOR ALL HOGS THAT DIE 





b produce without extra feed. 
- It isa REMEDY—not a “food.” None genuine with- 


when my Yemedy is fed as a preventi 
terms. 


aremedy. Write for ve. This is the strongest reliable guarantee ever given 


JOS. HAAS, V. S., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


ANNUAL FALL SALE 
OF 
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CHINAS 


TO BE HELD AT 


OAK GROVE, MO., Oct. 20, 1902. 


I will se!l 25 yearling Boars ready for use and 35 open Gilts old enough to breed 
All are Choice Individuals from matured Dams and by such noted Sires as 


Chief Perfection 2d, Corrector, ideal 
Sunshine, Winning Sunshine, Chief 
Eclipsed, R.’s Perfection, Mis- 
sourl’s Black Perfection, 

The $1,000 Corrected. 


Send for Free Catalogue giving full description and Pedigree of each individual, 


E. E. AXLINE, 


R. F. D. 17, OAK GROVE, MO. 


PUBLIC SALE OF 
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CHAMPION FLOCKS. 


Oxford-Downs. South-Downs. 
——Owned by— 
GKO. McKERROW & SONS, 
Sussex, 8. 





The best of both breeds always on hand. 
15 2-year 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS! assa%°ts 


at a bargain if taken soon. Address 
A. A. ALEXANDER, Husronia, Mo. 
Shorthorn Bulls, English Berkshire 
Hogs and Southdown Sheep 


For sale at all times. Prices right, Call on or 
address 


and year 
Ram Lambs 





©. A. McOUB, Auxvasse, Mo. 


HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEP. 


Best sheep on earth to cross on other breeds. 
Sheep of all ages for sale at a bargain. Oldest 
flock in the state. Write for prices. JAMES W. 
TURNER, Shelbyville, Mo., Box 144, 


. 
Cotswold and Shropshire Sheep. 
Bucks and ewes, home and Canada bred; all reg- 
istered and for sale at reasonable prices. Write, 
no trouble to answer. 
- D. Burruss, R. F. D., 2, Carrollton, Il. 


FOR SALE 


SHROPSHIRE BUCKS and 0 
EWES; well marked oe t 
Ad- 


down blocky sort, for sale right. 
dress, ROBT. BAGNELL, 
Koping, Saline Co., Mo. 























To be held 
at 


Royal Show and Public 


cursion rates on all railroads. 


souri, Kansas, Iowa, Texas, etc., etc. 


CREAT 


. BERKSHIRE... 
—SALE— 


Stock Yards Pavilion, 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 


OCTOBER 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 1902, 
With the AMERICAN ROYAL CATTLE and HOG SHOW 


By the AMERICAN BERKSHIRE ASSOCIATION. 
Great attractions assured in the way of Liberal Prizes and Large Prices at this 


Six grand national exhibitions of Beef Cattle and Hogs at same time and place, 
viz: Shorthorn Cattle, Hereford Cattle, Galloway Cattle, Angus Cattle, 
shire Hogs, Poland China Hogs. The cash and special prizes offered said breeds 
have never been equaled and exceed Thirty Thousand Dollars. Ex- 


150 TOP BRED BERKSHIRES will be sold in connection 
with the great shows named above from the leading herds of Illinois, Indiana, Mis- 


For catalogue write to Secretary American Berkshire Association, 
CHARLES PF. MILLS, Springfield, Ill. 
8 intendent Sale, Geo. W. Jessup, Rockville, Ind.; Superintendent of Show, 
June k "King, Marshall, Mo.; Committee in Charge, N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo., 
C. A. Stannard, Emporia, Kas., Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Ill. 


Sale of BERKSHIRES. 
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HIGH-CLASS 


POLAND... 
-GHINAS 


AT PALMYRA, MO., 


.-OCTOBER 18, 1902... 


+ CONSISTING OP..... 


oe 


A few matured Sows bred to Protector, a worthy son of the great Cor= 
rector. 


16 Fall Sows bred to Protector, sired by White’s Black U. S. 
16 Boars and 28 Gilts sired by White’s Black U. S. 
All sows old enough will be bred to Protector. 


The dams of the above offering are of the Tecumseh and Black U. S. strains, ‘ 
and are a well bred lot. ' 


For Particulars and Catalogue, address r 


J. LEE WHITE, 


COL. J. W. SPARKS, Auctioneer. Pp A L M Y R A 5 PA Oo. ! 


Send bids to F. A. SCOTT, care Mr. White. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what you 
want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. 
W. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, lis. 

















PLYMOUTH +tARM CHESTER WHITES FOR SALE.—Pedigreed 
spring pigs of either sex; pairs and trios not akin, representing best blood lines 
of the breed. Satisfaction guaranteed Can ship over OC. B. & K. O. or O. R. L. 
&P.Ry. Oorr d and inspect! nvited. When writing describe build 
of pig wanted. (Farm located one mile from Farmington and two miles from 
Missouri line.) B.M. ° 
Farmington, Van Buren Co., Iowa. 


SUNNYSIDE HERD. 


Prize winning Berkshires and Shorthorn Cattle—young stock—for sale at al) 
imes. Address HARRIS & McMAHAN, Lamine, Mo. 


ANCORA COATS FOR SALE. 


I have on hand one thousand head of recorded and high-class does and 
five hundred wethers at Morris, Kansas, ten miles west of Kansas City. If 
you are in need of any kind, sort or size of Angora Goats, you would do well | 
to correspond with me before purchasing elsewhere. f 


Address: W. T. McINTIRE, 
221 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE - - - - - »« KANSAS CITY, MO. 






























E have 24 very fine Gilts and Sows bred; all safe, and some are farrowing 
now. Prices right. Come and see them or write at once. 


J. T. POLLARD, Fulton, Mo. 













Cotswold and Rambouillet. 


Champion Flocks 
of America.... 
GEO. HARDING & SON, 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Rams and ewes of choicest breeding and merit 
tor sale at most reasonable prices. 
A FEW CHOICE 


YOUNG SHROPSHIRE RAMS. 


Address D. T. ABELL, Sedalia, Mo. 








| SHROPSHIRES. 


One of Iowa’s leading flocks. Choiee Canadian 
home-bred stock at moderate prices. 


McFADDEN BROS., West Liberty, Ia. 









Sample gallon $1.50, ess prepaid. Larger 
quantities at reduced po mg Send for copies 

booklets, ““Piggie’s Troubles,” and ‘'Veterin- 
ary Advisor.” They are free. 


° 
> 









































They Don’t Get the Cholera. 


a By using our powerful disinfectant to kill lice and keep the skin clean and healthy, destroy 
isease germs and make the pens and yards sanitary, the chances are ten to one your hogs will 
escape contagion. Use the ounce of prevention, save the pound of cure. 
“eh _ have not _ this = Tt and signs of cholera have appeared, divide the herd and 
‘Ss progress. You can doit. No need to fail. What shall you use? The U.S. G 
ment Experiment Stations use ’ ec ee 


ZENOLEUM 


_ _Great live stock expositions use it, experienced hog raisers everywhere it. Th 
it does the work. Their experience ought to count for something. “Hadn't you Le 
guided byit? It may mean nothing less than saving your entire herd of hogs. 
ZENNER DISINFECTANT CO., 
35 Bates Street, Detroit, Mich. 35 Exchange Ave., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ills, 
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The Markets 


No. 2 red at 





WHEAT—By sample, del.— 


68@68%c, both W. and.E. side; No. 3 red 
at 66%@07%e for low to choice and 68c for 
fancy W. side and 67@é7i4c to 68c destina- 


tion weights B. side; No. 4 at 60c for poor 
to 68%@65e for good to choice; rejected at 
58c to Gic. Skd. lots in elevator—No. 2 red 
at 66%c; No. 3 red at 68%c; No. 4 at 60%c. 
Hard winter in milling demand, the off 
grades slow. No. 2 at Tle for choice and 
ordinary worth 69c; No. 3 at 5c to 69c; 
No. 4 at 62c to 65c; No. 3 mixed at 67c. 
CORN—By sample, del.—No. 2 at 58c W 


side; No. 3 at 57%@57%c E. side; No. 2 
white at 6lc W. side; No. 3 white at @#0%c 
E. side; No. 2 yellow quotable at 58c and 


No. 3 yellow at 58c. 


OATS—By sample, del.—No. 2 at 30%c E. 
and 30%@3lce W. side; No. 3 at 29@29%c E. 
and 2@29%c W. side; No. 4 at 28%@29c E. 
and 29c W. side; No. 3 white at 32%@34c 


W. and 32%:@33%c E. side; No. 4 white at 

23%@381c E. and 30@3l%c W. side 
RYE—No. 2 49¢ and No. 3 at 45c 
BARLEY—At about 41@67c 
FLAXSEED—At $1.24@1.25. 
BRAN-—Salable E. trk. at 68c in large 

and 70c in small sks.; mixed feed in 100c 


t 72@73c (on direct orders at Téc), and 
ships to fancy middlings at 8c to 9c. 
Bran in 100s W. side at 70c. At mill bran 
sells mainly at 70c and ships range from 
%c@$1. 

HAY—Timothy on E. side—Choice, $12.30 
@13; No. 1, $11.50@12.50; No. 2, $10@11; lower 
grades, $6@9. Clover—No. 1, $12@12.50; No 
2, $9@11. Prairie on W. side—Choice, $10.50; 
No. 1, 39@9.50; No. 2, $8 

STRAW—Wheat, on track, $4.50. 

BUTTER—Firm. Quotations: Creamery | 
—Extra, 23c; firsts, 20@2ic; seconds, 18@20c. 
Dairy—Extra, 18@19¢ ; firsts, 16@17c; 
grease, 4c. Ladle-packed—Extra, 16@l17c; 
firsts, 14@l5ic: Country—Choice, 13c; poor 
to fair, 9@llc. 

EGGS.—Current receipts, 1844@20c. 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins at 12%%c; sin- 
gles, 12%c; daisies, 12%c; Y. A., 12c; long 
horn, 12%. Limburger, 10%@lic. Swiss— 
New York at 13@1l4c; choice old at 16@17c; 
brick, 11@11%c. 

WOOL—Missouri and _  Illinois—Choice 


combing and cloth mixed 18c; braid 16@ 


16%c; clothing 17@17%c; burry and clear 
mixed 15@16c; hard burry 10@lic; burry 
l4c; light fine 16@l7c; heavy fine 12@13c; 
heavy and coarse lamb, M@14%c. 
COTTON— Quiet and unchanged. No 
sales. Quote ordinary, 7 3-16c; good or- 
dinary, 7 12-l6c; low middling, 8%c; mid- 
dling, 842c; good middling, 8%c. Tinges 


and stained at 4@%c off white. 

LIVE POULTRY—Heavy and light hens 
at ic; roosters, 5c; spring chickens, per 
Ib., average receipts, 10@lic. Spring ducks 
at 1%c. Spring geese at 7c. Turkeys at 
10c for old, 84c for young; spring at 12%c. 
Ducks, 11%c. Live pigeons and squabs at 
$1 per doz. Geese at 6c. 

HOPS—New—New York at 34@35c; 
ern at 27@2c; Bavarian at 38@43c. 

DRIED GREEN PEAS—Jobbing from 
store: Ordinary at $1.75; Scotch, $1.70@ 
1.75; split, $2; blackeye, $2.25. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-pic ked beans in 
a small way from store at $2@2.05 per bu.; 
screened at $1.85 per bu.; machine-picked, 


West- 


$1.9. Lima beans at 4%@5c per Ib.; black- 
eye at $2.25; California pink at 3%c; lentils 
at 4%c; New York kidneys at 5c. 
HONEY—Comb: Dark, 6@8c; bright 
amber, 10@lic; fancy white clover, 13c; 


Southern in bbls. at 44@4%c; 
5%c; California cans, 6@6%c. 
BROOM CORN—Nominally firm. Fair, 
$55@60; common, $40@50; choice at $65@75. 
POPCORN (On Cob)—Choice white $2 
per 100 lbs.; rice worth $2.50; mxd. $1.50; 


in cans, 5@ 


new, $1.50. 

PECANS—Average receipts about 8@ 
8c. 

PEANUTS—We quote: Farmers’ stock— 


Red at 1%@2c per lb.; white, 24%@2\c. 

WALNUTS—Selling at 25c per bu.; Cali- 
fornia at 9%c for hard shell and 10c for 
soft shell. 

CIDER—Sold at $3.75@7.50 per bbl 

HICKORY NUTS—We quote per bu. at 
8c for large and 50c for shellbark. 

SORG. CANE SEED-—$1.25 per 100 Ibs. 

SORGHU M—20@25c per gallon. 

GRASS SEEDS—Timothy at $2.80@2.90; 
clover, $7.50@9; new redtop, $1.50 to $6.50. 

BEESWAX—Quiet at 25c per Ib. for 
prime. 

ROOTS—Ginseng at from $3.50@4; lady 
slipper at 8c; seneca, 45@47c; pink at lic; 
golden seal at 48c; May apple at 244c; wa- 
hoo—bark of root, 8c; bark of tree, 2%4c; 
blood at 3c; blue flag at 3c; sassafras bark 
at 5c; wild ginger at 5c; snake, 34@35c; 
Angelica at 5@6c. 

GRAPES—Consigned Climax baskets: 
Concords at 16c; Niagara pony at 11@12%c 
and large at 17@18c; pony Delaware at 12 
@l5c and large baskets at 24@25c. 

CANTALOU PES—75c@$1.25 per standard 
crate for Rocky Fords. 

PEACHES—Michigan bu. baskets and 
boxes at 65c@$1.50, according to condition; 
%-bu. baskets, 60@70c, and 1-5 bu. baskets 
at 15@2%c. 

APPLES—Per bbl. fancy and high-col- 
ored at $2.25; choice at $1.75@2; fair to good 
at $1.25@1.50, and culls at 75c@$1, according 
to variety. 

QUINCES—$1@1.25 per bu., loose. 

PEARS—Duchess, $2@2.25 for seconds 
and $2.50 for No. 1; Bastern Bartletts, 
$2.75@3.25 per bbl.; Seckel, $3; Sheldon at 
$2.25@2.50 bbl.; Keifer, $2@2.50 bbl. and 
30c per half bu. basket for near-by. 

CRAB APPLES—Michigan Hyslops, $8 
@3.25 bbl., or $1@1.10 bu. box, loose. 

CRANBERRIES—New Cape Cod, $6@ 
6.25 per bbl. 

POTATOES—Near-by Ohio from farm- 
ers’ wagons at 35@40c for bottom stock, 
42@50c for bluff; northern on trk. at 3@ 
40c; nearby on trk. offered at 35@38c in 
bulk del. 

ONIONS—Red at 35@38c for good, 40@45c 
for Weathersfield and 45@65c for choice; 
yellow at 38@40cand white at 60@75c; poor 
stock less. 

HORSES—The opening supply for the 
week embraced about 200 head and was 
made up of a varied assortment, but the 
quality in the majority of cases was not 
above the ordinary. The market was un- 
even. There was a good call and steady 
to firm tone on all the good eastern offer- 
ings, by reason of the fact that a good 
eastern buying attendance existed. On 
the other hand, southern horses, which 
have been so strong for the past three 
weeks, showed up in very weak shape and 
were lower. It was not apparently the 
lack of buyers, for there were plenty 
from that quarter, but buyers seemed un- 
anxious to go against the heretofore 
strong values. The bidding sagged and a 
decline of about $5.00@7.50 from the basis 
of last week resulted. The weaker ten- 
dency was also communicated to the plain 
offerings of all other classes, which left 
eastern horses and top drivers the only 
kinds selling approximately | as good as 
last week. 

MULES—From a standpoint of receipts, 
the market opened very quietly. About 5 





carloads in all were registered on the 
forenoon market, 3 of which went to the 
dealers, which allowed of very few offer- 
ings on the commission market, and de- 
layed all actual signs of activity. The 
small opening offerings were the result of 
the slow market during the past two 
weeks, but sellers were expecting arrivals 
on later trains. The tone prospective was 
quoted as being very fair. Quite a little 
demand was being received by the deal- 
ers, and this naturally gave rise to the ex- 
pecttions that the trade in all depart- 
ments would show more activity. The 
opinion is that good cotton mules are g0- 
ing to have the heaviest call, or rather 
the largest proportion of all the demand, 
and that choice extra heavy-weight mules 
will prove the next in popularity among 
buyers. The outlook for the plainer kinds, 


however, is no better than last week. 





ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- | 
der-Buel Company. 


Receipts for week ending Saturday, Oct. 
4. were: 22,888 cattle; 30.576 hogs; 11,081 
sheep 

CATTLE—Native receipts were moder- 
ate and quality of beef cattle only fair. A 
few medium to pretty good steers sold 10c 
to 2%e lower. There were no strictly choice 
or fancy heifers or steers here; had there 
been they would have sold strong. De- 
mand for class of cattle here weak and 
Bulk of cow and heif- 
er butcher stuff dull and lower each day, 
and sold at low point of season. Run of 
stockers and feeders not as heavy as last 


prices were uneven. 








| week; best sold steady; common grades 
slow to shade lower. Feeding bulls un- 
lchanged. Best milk cows with calves 
stronger; others no more than steady. 
Veal calves about same; top, $7 per cwt.; 
| bulk, $5.75 to $6.50. 
Best native beef steers, strictly 

fancy, 1,300@1,700 Ibs.............- $8.0078.50 
Choice export steers, 1,300@1,600 

TE ccckh esecdepiccevecscicentesareds 7.50@8.00 
Good shipping and export steers, 

1,300@1,Q00 Is .......seeecereceeees 7.00@7.50 
Fair to medium shipping steers, 

D.DOOI. GEO IG. cccicce cosccscceses 5.75@6.50 
Steers, 1,200@1,29 Ibs, rough to 

DO WIE. ccccccunedcasdenpescpescecas 4.75@7 
Steers, 1.000 to 1,190 Ibs ...........- 4.25@7.00 
Steers, less than 1,000 Ibs........... 4.00@6.50 
Steers, less than 1,000 Ibs.......... 4.004 6.50 
Fancy corn-fed heifers ........... 5.00@5.50 | 
Good to choice heifers .. 4.25@4.75 
Good fat grass heifers 3.50@4.00 





Fair to good grass heifers ...... 3.00@3.50 


Strictly fancy milkers sell above $45. 

Quarantine receipts were a little heavier 
than last week, demand was not_ good, 
market was unsatisfactory and closed in 
‘bad shape. Steers closed lic lower than 
last week; cows 10c lower; bulls 10c to lic 
lower. Under heavy receipts calves closed 
50c to $1 per head lower, common half-fat 
kinds suffering most decline. During the 
week steers sold in full range of $2.30 to 
$4.05, bulk $8 to $3.75; cows and heifers 
$1.50 to $3.50, bulk $2.15 to $2.80; stags and 
oxen $2 to $3; bulk $2 to $2.90; calves, $2 to 
$10.75 per head, bulk $8 to $9.50. 

HOGS—The fore part of the week a 
weak feeling prevailed and prices declined 
l5c to 2c, but the last half of the week, 
under a better demand, the early declines 
were full regained. Quotations: Butch- 
ers’ and prime heavies, $7.35 to $7.60; light 
mixed, $7.20 to $7.40; heavy pigs, $6.50 to 
$7.10; light pigs, $6 to $6.50; rough heavies, 
$6.50 to $7. 

SHEEP—Although offerings for the 
week were light, prices ruled a shade low- 
er than last week. Best sheep brought 
$3.50 to $3.75; best lambs, $5.25 to $5.50; best 
bucks, $2.25 to $2.50 stockers, $2.50 to $3. 

Monday, Oct. 6, 
5,000 head were on sale, 
ruled steady to strong. 

HOGS—Receipts were moderate, demand | 


and the market 


10c higher. 


SHEEP—Values are about steady. 





NEW PROFESSOR OF AGRONOMY AT 
THE IOWA AGRCULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. 


Friends of agricultural progress will be 
pleased to learn that Professor P. G. Hol- 
den, of Illinois, has accepted the profes- 
sorship of Agronomy at the Iowa Agri- 
cultural College, says ‘“‘Iowa Homestead.” 
As the word “agronomy” has come into 
use during the last few years, it may be 
necessary to give its significance. It 
means the theory and practice of the pro- 
duction of farm crops. As the production 
of crops is intimately associated with a 
knowledge of the soil, it necessarily em- 
braces soil physics, as well as the chem- 
istry and bacteriology of soils and crops. 
The recognition of a department of 
agronomy in the Iowa institution means 
the placing of the work on a broader and 
better foundation than heretofore, and 
the choice of Prof. Holden as the chief 
head of this great division is a most fav- 
orable omen for future progress. 

Although a young man, having been 
born in the state of Minnesota in 1865, 
there are few men in the great Central 
West who have had as broad and prac- 
tical as well as scientific experience in 
agricultural matters as Prof. Holden. In- 
deed, judging from what he has accom- 


nois, we believe that he stands in a class 
by himself. He spent his early life on 
the farm, and, by his efforts before enter- 
ing the Michigan Agricultural College and 
after graduation from that institution, 
won for himself an enviable reputation as 
a successful operator of farm affairs. 
Although chosen a member of the faculty 
of the Michigan Agricultural College aft- 
er his graduation, he preferred farm life, 











Best corn fed heavy cows ....... 3.75@4.50 
Good fat medium weight cows... 3.00@3.0 
Medium fat COWS ........cceeeeees 2.75@3.00 
Heavy weight canners ..........- 2.25@2.50 | 
Fair to medium canners .........- 1.50@2.00 
Common and shelly cows ........ 1.00@1.50 
Good to choice feeders, 1,00@ 

BONO DRG. cccccccccs copacersecssscces 4.25@5.25 
Medium to good feeders, 800@1,000 

Ibs . y Diu cades ipsebelse eiendn GereeeeeP 
Fair to medium feeders, 700@800 

TE -ceccee cbvnccorecesscccgcccecasace & 3.00@3. 5 
Good qualitied stockers, 600@750 

TD. dcscodesen coccccecesserececcedoese 3.75@1.25 
Fair qualitied steers, 600@750 Ibs. 3.00@3.50 
Common steers .........+++: . 2,00@2.50 
Good to choice stock heifers .... 3.00@3.25 
Medium stock heifers .............. 2.656@2.9 
Common stock heifers ............ 2.00@2.50 

Dehorned and unbranded stockers and 
feeders always sell a fraction better than 
others. 
Choice corn-fed bulls ............++ 4.00@5.00 
Good fat bulls ................000000. 3,504.00 | 
Sausage bulls .............. sseee++ 2,50@2.75 
Good qualitied thin dehorned 

bulls for feeding .................. 2,.90@3.B | 
Choice veals, 115@125 lbs .......... 6.50@7.00 
Heavy fat veale ......cccccccccccece 3.75@4.50 
MOG POWOEIED ccccecdccscdiccdocccced 3.00@4.50 
Thin heretics ........ ..cecceeceeeees 2,00@2.00 
Good quality large young cows 

WED, MOOG GOIVES  2..scccccccccrs 35.00@45.00 
Medium milkers .............+++++ 22.504 32.50 
Common milKers ........ cseseeeee 15.00@ 20.00 


192.—CATTLE—About | 


brisk, market active and prices ruled 5c to | 


plished in the states of Michigan and IIli-- 


to which he returned and there remained 
} until chosen by Prof. Davenport to accept 
\the chair of agronomy in the Illinois Ag- 
ricultural College. His work there in 
building up the agricultural side of that 
jinstitution is too well known to require 
repetition. Suffice it to say that it is gen- 
lerally conceded that the magnificent $200,- 
|000 agricultural building that has recent- 
|ly been erected there stands as a monu- 
|ment to Prof. Holden's effort in behalf of 
| Illinois agriculture. 
| During the four years spent in that in- 
| stitution, from 189% to 1900, he organized 
the Corn Growers’ Association, Sugar 
Beet Growers’ Association, assisted in es- 
| tablishing the Corn Breeders’ Association, 
jonannioes the first corn judging school 
ever held in this country, originated the 
Illinois Club, the object of which is to dis- 
|}seminate agricultural intelligence among 
young men, assisted materially in build- 
ing up the Farmers’ Institute of the 
|state, and, indeed, took a prominent part 
jin all matters that in any way contrib- 
| uted to the advancement of agriculture. 
| in the spring of 1990 he was employed by 
the Pekin Sugar Beet Company, at @ 
large salary, to superintend their field 
work, and there remained until a few 
months ago, when he was chosen super- 
intendent of the Funk Brothers’ im- 
mense corn breeding establishment. Much 
against the wishes of his present employ- 
ers, and at great financial loss to himself, 
he now lays aside what is undoubtedly 
one of the best positions that has ever 
been filled by a college man in this coun- 
try, to engage in the building up of 
Iowa's agriculture. 

The state of Iowa, therefore, has reason 
ito congratulate herself on obtaining the 
jservices of such a man. His intimate 
| knowledge of soils and farm crops of all 
|kinds, combined with good judgment and 
la store of energy that few possess, leads 
}us to believe that every dollar entrusted 
|by the state to Prof. Holden, whether to 
be devoted to the teaching of agriculture 
or the work of the experiment station, 
|will return to the state many hundred- 
|} fold in the not far distant future. As an 
jinstitute worker, he will be a power in 
| the state, so that his influence will be felt 
not only at the institution itself, but 
wherever assistance is needed in agricul- 
tural matters. 











NOTES FROM HANNIBAL, MO. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Crops of all 


kinds are abundant this year—in this lo- 
cality at least—and farmers are most all 
happy over the prospects of going 


through the winter easily. Wheat is near- 


ly all sown; ground in good condition. 
|Corn about all in shock. We have had one | 
|frost up to date, but it did no serious 
damage. Stock is in good condition, but | 


hogs are very scarce. 


W. J. WHALLEY. 


KANSAS NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Farm work 
jhas been greatly delayed by wet weather 
|the past few weeks. Much feed is yet to 
| be cut and wheat to sow. Yesterday rain 
| fell all day. No frost yet worth mention- 
ing, but as the wind is from the north we 
may expect it soon. A few days ago we 
| Saw the Rocky Mountain locusts, or red- 
| legged grasshoppers, flying high in the | 
}air—a few stopped with us. The old set- 
|tlers can distinctly remember their visits 
in 1874 and 1876. 
| The abundant rains have made this a 
|good fall to sow alfalfa. Last fall was 
|too dry and no one got a good stand here. 
|A great deal of oats was lost in the har- 
vest field, and on stubble the volunteer 
crop is headed out; even fields which were 


plowed have a heavy growth, which is 
| difficult to dispose of before seeding to 
|wheat. A hail storm on July 21 caused 


about all of our apples to fall. The trees 
|soon bloomed again, and now some trees 
j|have a crop of young apples. 


| Dickinson Co., Kan. O. E. 8. 





FROM IROQUOIS CO., MO. 


| Editor RURAL WORLD: We have had 
}one of the wettest seasons that I can re- 
member in over 25 years of farming. Corn 
went in in good shape, and was fairly 
well cultivated. Oats were a good crop— 
40 to 60 bushels—but were threshed in a 
damaged condition, owing to so much 
rain. Corn is a good crop, probably from 
4 to 70 bushels, but is not maturing as 
it should. We are having very rainy and 
cloudy weather now. There is an im- 
mense amount of fall feed and second 
growth clover, and even some timothy 
will make a good second crop. Very little 
corn will be cut on account of so much 
cheap feed. 

Land is still booming—selling from $90 to 
$110 per acre. Farmers are, as a rule, 
very prosperous and contented. We have 
free rural delivery and a good telephone 
system. I can sit in my room and talk 
with about forty of my farmer neighbors, 
two doctors and three merchants. The 
farmers own their own lines and phones; 
the expense is very light, and we have the 
best phones made. If any of your readers 
want any information in regard to tele- 
|phones I will try and help them out as 
|far as I can. I will close by wishing the 
RURAL WORLD many prosperous years. 

E. B. MORGAN. 

{The subject of telephones on farms is 
}full of interest just now, and on the part 
jot our readers generally we hope Mr. 
| Morgan will, at an early date, give them 
lal the details of the lines established in 
his vicinity, the use of which he so fully 
appreciates, and which many others of 
our readers will be glad to avail them- 
selves as soon as they are ‘“‘shown how,” 
and find that the expense is not so heavy 
as to debar their use in almost every 
rural community.—Ed.] 





VERNON CO. NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It is an old 
proverb that “figures will not lie,” and 
there is an appendix, “but liars will fig- 
ure.” But when such a scribe as your 
humble servant makes figures for the 
printer there is no telling what figures 
will do. The typos made the price of my 
red-top seed read two dollars and seven- 
ty-five cents per cwt., instead of seven 
dollars and twenty-five cents. Perhaps I 
got the figures mixed myself. A person 
who does not know how much red-top 
seed it takes to make a bushel would be 
surprised, as I was, to buy a bushel of 
fancy red-top seed and get about one- 
third of a bushel. 

There are fourteen pounds of red-top 
seed to the bushel. But it is to be had 
in all stages of cleanliness, and fourteen 
pounds may be a peck or it may be a 
bushel and a peck. Eight bushels of 
strictly fancy red-top seed may be put in 
a standard ‘‘A’’ seamless bag. We have 
been doing that nearly all last week. We 
got an order for 500 bushels of seed Mon- 
day evening and by Saturday evening we 
had@ 350 bushels ready for shipment. But it 
took two fan mills to do it. 

Our wet weather continues. It rained 
almost constantly Oct. 2, 3 and 4, making 
the ground so wet that it will be several 





days before teams can go into the flelds 
with ease and safety. 

Much of the wheat sowing will have to 
be abandoned, as it will be ten days be- 
fore anything can be done at it if it does 
not rain any more. It rains very easy 
and does not cloud up without giving us 
a shower at least. We had ten rainy 
days during September. The threshers 
have only done about two days work dur- 
ing the past three weeks. I heard of one 
machine in Bates county that has been 
standing in a field helpless for five weeks. 
But it does no good to growl, and we are 
taking our medicine with the best grace 
possible. I give the above items as news 
and not as compliints. Cc. A. BIRD. 

Bellamy, Vernon Co., Mo. 


DO SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 
DO THEIR DUTY? 


. RU RAL WORLD in 
the state of Tennessee, after reading our 
article on “Cheap School Teachers,” says 
“there is still more to be said on the 
subject of country schools. For twenty- 
two years I taught a rural school. No 
superintendent ever spent an hour in my 
school room. Four times only has one 
entered the room for a ten-minute call. 
Never have I been asked to show my 
methods of teaching. Those employed to 
conduct our institutes have said to me, 
‘Why do you teach in the country?’ 
Boys and girls from the town schools 
have been put up to tell me how to man- 
age my country school.” 

There is a good deal of force in these 


A reader of the 





remarks. The visits of superintendents, 
parents, etc., do much to encourage pu- 
pils. 

DO THEY APPRECIATE IT? 


Farming used to be the worst sort of 
drudgery and the hardest kind of work. 
Following a pair of mules and holding 
a heavy plow; backing off stumps, and 
pulling from under roots, gee-hawing 
over the fleld from early morning to 
evening’s dim twilight at the rate of 
an acre per days, says the Farm and 
Ranch, made the farmer feel like death 
| would be a release from inherited misery. 





He had no time to read and was too tired 
jto think. This work lasted throughout 
jthe cropping season. And then the 


harvesting by hand was the most trying 
}time of all, and the threshing and crib- 
| bing wound up the work of the year, just 
| where the work of next year must be be- 
gun. Such was the mill that ground the 
}labor out of the farmer some years ago, 
and the writer of this has been through 
it, from alpha to omega. Do farmers 
generally appreciate as they ought to 
the relief that has come to them through ' 
the agricultural progress of recent years? 
Most of them do, but some do not, Now 
we ride the disk plow, the planter, the 
harrow, the cultivator and the weeder, 
and when the day’s work is done, and 
seven times as much is 70 per cent better 
done than by the old method, the farmer 
| may leave the field earlier, hitch up his 
team to his phaeton and take his family 
out for a drive and return, when the old- 
time farmer is getting his team from be- 
tween the rows where he and they have 
wrought the whole day through. The 
|farmer who makes use of the advantages 
|within his reach is as fresh and bright 
at sunset as at sunrise, and has time to 
read and think and recreate. The farmer 
, who does not make 
| within his reach, is a valid object of sym- 
pathy.—Pacific Homstead. 














THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


The American farmer is the greatest 


man in the world. A ‘“combine’’ with a 
capital of $1,000,000,000 is a great thing 
because it is a combine; but $1,000,000,000 


relatively to the capital of money, brain 
and brawn invested in the agricultural 
industry in this country is not at all a 
| pret thing, says Harper’s Weekly. Fig- 
ures simply stagger and fall down when 
\they attempt to represent the real founda- 
| tion wealth of America, which is agri- 
| cultural. We aré all, when we attempt to 
|contemplate that wealth, very much in 
the position of the Irishman who had to 
look several times in order to see the tall 
building—taking it little by little. One 
section of the view is the information, 
entirely accurate, that the farmers of 
Minnesota and thhe Dakotas have re- 
ceived $300,000,000 for their products this 
year. Another is that the corn crop of 
the state of Kansas this year will be 
260,000,000 bushels. Still another, that 
$1,000,000, at the lowest estimate, fell in 
one soaking rain in the single territory of 
Oklahoma the other day—the rain having 
checked the growing menace of a fort- 
night's dry spell. In a single year the 
milch cows of the United States yield a 
product equal in value to one-half of the 
capital of the steel trust—and there are 
more cows at the beginning of the new 
year than there were before. Behind the 
agriculture is the agriculturist, and the 
American farmer is gaining in intelli- 
gence, in mastery of his soil and in fitness 
for political power quite as rapidly as his 
products are increasing in magnitude. 
He may be merely waiting to be organ- 
ized into a vast and irresistible public 
force. Or, again, he may be slowly and 
sadly reconciling himself to the knowl- 
edge that he is a passive force only—like 
his own fertile acres, which, by intelli- 
gent cultivation and exploitation, are 
made to yieid rich crops for those who 
know how to get them. 


ALFALFA CULTURE, 





As to time, method and amount of seed 
to sow per acre, we have found a few 
practical suggestions helpful in securing 
a stand. Alfalfa can be seeded in the 
spring or fall. So far the best stands 
which have been secured have been seed- 
ed in the spring, The seed bed is pre- 
pared as for corn, plowed about the same 
depth as for corn, thoroughly pulverized 
with a disc, harrowed, the seed sowed and 
the ground harrowed again. After the 
seed is sown the fields age usually har- 
rowed twice. In the case of the field on 
the Experiment Station Farm, the seed 
was sown with an orainary aisc wheat 
drill. On Mr. Bugene Funk’s farm, at 
Bloomington, the alfalfa seed was sown 
with an ordinary wheat drill, the seed 
mixed with bran, so that the right 
amount could be placed on each acre. As 
a rule, about fifteen pounds of seed have 
been allowed to the acre. It is a good 
plan to test the vitality of the alfalfa 
seed before using. After the crop comes 
up the plants should be kept clipped down 
the first year. This will destroy the 
weeds and will increase the root develop- 
ment of the alfalfa plants for their future 
advantage. The second year crops of hay 
can be cut. The seed should not be sown 
with a nurse crop. It does best when 
seeded alone on land which has been so 
handled as to clear the flelds of weeds. 

The harvesting of alfalfa must be done 
when the plants are ready for cutting. If 
the weather is such that the crop will 
rot on the field, the crop must be cut, 
otherwise the plants maturing will be 
injured and the stand destroyed. It is a 
difficult crop to handle successfully in 
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Illinois. The best plan seems to be the 
one used successfully with clover. Let 
the crop lie a short time after cutting, 
until wilted; then mow away in the barn. 
Keeping as much air away from it as 
possible and packing the hay in the mow 
as thoroughly as possible. The feeding 
value of this hay is very great, and it is 
said to be one of the most valuable hay 
crops grown in the United States. 


RAISING FROGS FOR MARKET. 





Mr. Henry Stewart in the Country 
Gentleman says that the frog is an article 
salable in almost every town or city of 
considerable size in the United States. 
In the city of New York, and its other 
half—anciently Brooklyn—it used to be a 
common thing, some years ago, when I 
was a resident of the latter place, to see 
the markets well supplied with the eat- 
able parts of frogs, which were reared 
on a few special farms for this supply; 
but in greater part were hunted in the 
marshes in the vicinity; and as the hind 
legs were sold for twenty-five cents a 
pair, it was a lucrative business for the 
boys to hunt the frogs, as well as for the 
country people to rear them. 

But this was not done in the methodi- 
cal manner in which the industry is 
carried on near Paris (France), where 
frog farms are quite numerous as well 
as farms for the culture of edible snails. 
The ordinary frog farm is a bit of low 
wet ground of which the surface is large- 
ly extended by the device of throwing | 
up high banks, with a mere narrow i 
on the top, while the intervening ditches | 
are filled with running water in most of 
which water-cresses are grown. The 
banks are thickly grassed over, and as 
the moist ground and the vegetation on 
jit encourages abundance of insects and 
worms, on which the frogs feed, there is 
jabundant business to keep a man and 
| his family busy, and to contribute to a 
quite comfortable living. When recently 
in Chicago I found plenty of frogs’ legs 
lon the market. and came across a sort 
of community of frog culturists on a part 
lof the river. There was certainly sale 
for a good supply of the meat, and one 
could always get the food at any res- 
taurant by asking for it in time, although 
I never saw the article on a bill of fare 
promiscuously. 

The edible frog 





is Rana esculenta, a 
beautiful animal, long, graceful and ex- 
tremely agile. Another eatable frog is 
Rana mugiens, a big, ungraceful animal, 
often weighing over a pound; and its 
hindquarters will make a good meal, 
equivalent to one from a small frying 
chicken. There is, I think, no difficulty 
in finding sale for the meat (the hand- 
quarters only are used), and none what- 
;ever in rearing the animals; to procure 
jthe stock is the difficult matter. How- 
‘ever, frogs increase with great rapidity, 
and one female will probably produce 
over a hundred young in a season. 











The green frog referred to is Rana 
palustris, the meadow frog, a slender, 
graceful animal, whose leaps are as- 


tonishing—I have known them to jump ! 
twelve feet. The demand for them 
quickly exterminated them all along the 
New Jersey marshes near New York City, 
in about two years; so that after that 
time their shrill trilling in the summer 
evening, previously making night hideous 
and murdering sleep in hot weather,: was 
|heard no more; but only a still small 
quiver of some infant animal wondering 
|possibly how and why it was made and 
what its purpose in life might be. There 
is unquestionably a sufficient demand for 
these choice bits in the markets to make 
their production profitable, where the 
conveniences exist, and as far as my ex 
perience goes, any level ditchable swamp 
supplied with clear spring water in 
abundance, might be very profitably used 
to grow watercresses, and frogs which 
feed on the aquatic parasites of the 
watercress. I have sold watercresses 
for 50 cents a peck basket in New York 
City market faster than I could gather 
them in a ditch swamp of ten or more 
acres. 








CLEARING STUMP LAND. 


From a bulletin written by Franklin 
Williams, Jr., of Fairfax county, Va., 
published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, we extract the fol- 
lowing: 

The expense of clearing will generally 
exceed that of the first cost of the land. 
The cost per acre may run from $5 to $40, 
conditional upon kind, density and size of 
wooded covering. In localities where wood 
brings a good price the expense will be 
materially reduced. Oftentimes the best 
method of clearing is by pasturing. The 
timber should be cut low. thus leaving 
the stumps in best condition for rotting. 
The stock must keep down the new 
growth. To accomplish this, too large a 
tract should not be turned over to the 
cattle, as they will not feed on sprouts 
and young bushes, if access to other vege- 
tation is to be had. As fast as one piece 
of land is subdued another may be added 
to the pasture. Horses, cattle and hogs 
may be used, but sheep and goats are pre- 
ferable. 

The mistake is often made of thinking 
the land is clean, when it only looks 
clean. Timber should be cut late in the 
summer and if the wood is hard, the 
stumps must be removed at once, instead 
of waiting for them to decay. Dynamite 
is the best thing to use for removal of 
large stumps, but as it will cost from 10 
cents to 20 cents to remove each stump, it 
is too expensive to use on stumps under 
six to eight inches in diameter. The lower 
grades of dynamite, containing about 30 
per cent nitroglycerine are the best, as 
they explode with less suddenness and 
tend to upheave rather than to shatter. 
Only experienced, careful men should 
work with it, as it is very dangerous. 

Of stump pulling machines, there is al- 
most no limit, but they are expensive, not 
only to buy, but to move and operate. If 
land cannot be cleared except by use of 
machine, it will be found to be scarcely 
worth clearing at all. Young trees can be 
pulled out of the ground by means of a 
horse and chain, while a man stands at 
the base of the tree with an ax to sever 
any roots which do not give away. 

When the land is to be cleared grad- 
ually nothing is so good as the mattock. 
But be sure your tools are sharp. Labor 
expended with dull tools is only wasted. 
There should be two hoes for each work- 
er, always keeping one in good condition. 
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FARM AND STOCK SCALES. 


Prices Not Controlled by Combination. 
\QUALITY UNSURPASSED. 





Our “Crescent” Wagon Scale “"©.2Gttered in Scnies, 


A 6-ton with heavy double brass beam, ™ iane factions, forged iron loo 


| beam box, very simple to build, at 955.00 
| can afford to send a load of wheat, corn or 


weight or bushel in measu 


Office and Salesrooms: 


and steel bearings, | 
bargain ever offered fn af farm scale! No tars mee 


oes, a drove of cattle or even a jar of butter to mar ret 
without first knowing how many pounds he has to sell. 
would have saved the price of a wagon scale in one day by knowing whether to sell by the bushel in 


Instances are without number where farmers 


Write us for pn oo ca and complete ‘‘lay-out’’ in regard to wagon scales. 


STANDARD SCALE & FIXTURES CO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


404 N. Third Street. 
Repair Shop and Warehouse: Git N. Second St, 


(Refer to Dun’s or Bradstreets or any bank or banker at St. Louis. ) 
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has stood the test of time, having been used with unparalleled suc- 
ce 8 for the past 22 years in curing Aleoholism, Morphine and 
other drag-using, Cigarette and Tobacco habits and Neurasthenia. 
Over a quarter million cured men and women in the United States 
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DR. J. E. BLAINE, Manager, 2803 Locust Street, St. Louls, Mo. 


Home Treatment for Tobacco and Neurasthenia. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
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Board of Education Bldg. 9th and Locust Sts., St. Louls, Mo. opens Sept. 3d. Catalogue and circulars free. 


A ey high- he business school eee 





hort 
han TYpewe ng and English courses. Eight 
regular instructors. Fall Term and 22nd year’ 




















Much labor may be saved in removing | “A Business Education and the Place to Get it” 


large trees by digging a trench around | 
'the base of the tree, cutting all the lat- 
erals and leaving the top-roots for the ac- 
, tion of rain and wind. Water collecting 
jin the trench will soften the subsoil, and 
the wind, with its swaying force, will 
}soon throw the tree. 


WORLD'S FAIR ATTENDANCE, 


The Fair authorities have issued an in- 
teresting diagram map of the states, 
showing the probabilities of attendance 
from various centers of population at the 
great gathering in 1904. A circle embrac- 
ing a radius of 300 miles, with St. Louis 
as a center, is shown to contain a greater 
railway mileage and population than are 
included in a similar circle with either 
Chicago or New York as a center. The 
Chicago circle would include nearly all 
tne great lakes and a considerable part of 
sparsely populated Canada; while the 
New York 500-mile radius would include 
nearly one-half water on its easterly side. 
The population of the St. Louis circle, by 
the recent census, was 32,203,712; its rail- 
road mileage at same date was 95,019. The 
population of the Chicago circle was 20,- 
828,141; its mileage in 1889 was 65,779. A 
circle of 300 miles from St. Louis includes 
a population of nearly 16,000,000, and 38,06 
miles of railroad. The Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, within fifteen hours’ 
ride by rail, has considerably over five 
millions more people to draw from as 
visitors, and has 29,240 more miles of rail- 
way to convey them to the Fair than the 
Chicago exhibition had. There are many 
other circumstances which will militate 
lin favor of a larger attendance than at 
the Columbian Exposition, the most im- 
portant, perhaps, being the improved 
financial condition of the masses. 


BUSINESS POINTERS. 


EVOLUTION IN FEEDING. 

If asked the most important lesson 
taught by the dry summer of last, year, 
the answer would be that farmers found 
out the economy of feeding cooked instead 
of raw rations. This method applies 
equally to vegetables or grains—the latter 
to be crushed before cooking, thus facili- 
tating that process—and the actual sav- 
ing was found to amount to a heavy per- 
centage, much more than enough to well 
eee the cost of preparation and extra 








The above facts are forcibly illustrated 
by the increased demand this year for 
cookers, one manufacturer, the O. K. 
Harry Steel Works, No. 2337 Papin street, 
St. Louis, reporting a heavy demand for 
their feed cooker. This simple, inexpen- 
sive, durable and very effective cooker is 
highly commended by those who have 
used it, and the small amount paid for 
one is soon returned in economy of feed 
required. It is believed to be one of the 
greatest money savers a farmer or stock- 
man can own. Readers who will write to 
the above address may receive the large, 
illustrated catalog of this responsible con- 
cern, showing their line of cookers, as 
also other good things. Better write for 
one without delay. 


A FAR-REACHING INSTITUTION. 


The J. R. Watkins Medical Co., of Win- 
ona, Minn., one of our advertising pat- 
rons, does business on a grand scale. 
Since the founding of the institution up- 
wards of thirty-five years ago, the spread 
of the Watkins remedies has been phe- 
nomenal. At the present time the two 
immense five-story and three three-story 
buildings, erected and devoted to the man- 
ufacture and sale of these remedies, give 
them a working floor space of two acres. 
The equipment in the line of power, ma- 
chinery, laboratories and appliances, is 
one of the most modern and approved 
character, affording the most perfect fa- 
cilities for carrying on the work. Yet com- 
prehensive and modern as their great 
plant is, it is only in keeping with the. de- 
mand for-its famous products, which for 
many years a mr growing in favor 
all over the co 

But the Watkins. ‘Institution is not all 
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Shorthand and Business College 
219 to 223 Odd Fellows Building, St. Louis. 
Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Penmans nip, Reading, 
Arithmetic, Spelling ete. Finest Schoolrooms in 

the city. y and N it Sessions. 
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Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE CORN om on" a handsome 
monthly paper, beau illustrated, 
containing exact and lerathtal informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for 4 
year’s subscription to 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 




















FARM FOR SALE. 


570 acres five cores from Ban gee Mo; 200 acres 
in cultivation, y bottom; 400 acres 
fenced, fair buildings hes we water; good stock farm. 
Price, $8 per acre, Address 

JAS. 0. HALLORAN, Richland, Mo. 





HIGH-GRADE JERSEYS FOR SALE. 
20 head Milk Cows, = fom 41-2 to 51-2 per 
cent butter-fat. When a peese 3 to 41-2 gal- 
— aa Wil sell veanonad if told at once. F. 
iti = ., Jefferson Co. Four 
aes west 


SHROPSHIRE 
Rome and Ewes in large or small lots. Prices low. 
My stock is from bess 8 in England and Americs. 
Tite or come and see 
w.< oO. RAMSEY, Linn, Ul Linn, Ill. 


Established 1871. 
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comprehended in the home plant. The 
Watkins wagons are almost as familiat 
sights in the country as the mail carrier. 

ese wagons are not to be confoundet 
with the ordinary huckster or peddler, 
but a part of the great Watkins com 
pany, in charge of bonded employes. ©4™- 
rying and distributing the Watkins Lape 
arations and a nothing else, directly among 
the people. People patronizing these “= 
ons are buying at first hand from “ 
pm el "the co company is thus calling a 
person, tt cocastonally, ‘but aly ae 
the homes of their pa securing Pear 
manent customers, panaing Set ol 

















e 
Watkins agents as to credit, etc.. L 
tract with the company itself. and jt 
ways faithfully carried out. j wcrect: 
that may be made are eeer tay corre: 
ed. There is no hazard in dealing ©. 
the company through their.own empo 
The latest edition of the et off 
Doctor and Cook Book jus' ¢ 

ess. It would pay our yeabe A i with 
} es a copy and get better acquainte¢ See 
the Watkins idea of doing busines* indl¥ 
the advertisement elsewhere an 
mention our paper in writing. 
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